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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Czechoslovakian question has developed to a point 
at which a definite decision can hardly be far distant, 
whether Herr Hitler’s speech on Monday tells the world the 
worst or the bestornot. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
or dangerous than the present position, in which the pro- 
nouncement for or against acceptance of the Czech Govern- 
ment’s concessions is dictated from Berlin or Nuremberg 
and the Sudeten German leaders themselves assume the 
réle of mouthpieces. The fact that in the past week the 
French have felt it necessary, in view of German troop 
movements on their eastern frontier, to stop leave in the 
army and air force and call up a certain number of their 
reserves, could not fail to add to the international tension. 
The Czechoslovak Government itself has been driven to its 
last defences. The plan it prepared last week, for a recon- 
stitution of the Czechoslovak State on a cantonal basis with 
extensive local autonomy, has been rejected by the Sudeten 
German spokesmen. Since it has never been published 
its justice and practicability can only be gauged from the 
fact that both the Runciman mission and the British 
Government were understood to approve it. Rejection 
did not mean the rupture of negotiations, for Dr. Benes 
and his Cabinet set forthwith to work and produced yet one 
more scheme going even further in the direction of the full 
acceptance of Herr Henlein’s historic Eight Demands— 
So far, indeed, that the sovereignty of the Czechoslovak 
State would seem to be actually imperilled, and there is some 
doubt whether the Czech Parliament would approve it. 


x * * * 


The new proposals carry concessions to the utmost 
limit, and the Sudeten Germans agreed to continue negotia- 
tions on the new basis, but then suspended discussions on 
the at least temporarily ominous ground that the Czech 
Government had been shown, by a disturbance at Mahrisch 
Ostrau “ not to have control of the situation.”’ Full equality 
of status between Czechs and Germans is recognised and 





































self-government is apparently to go even to the dangerous 
length of the control of local police. The two Henlein 
demands which cause most difficulty are those calling for 
recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a legal entity, and 
for full liberty to profess the German political philosophy 
(Weltanschauung), if for no other reason than that it is quite 
impossible to tell what either of them means, The Czechs, 
evidently under considerable external pressure, have carried 
concession so astonishingly far that Herr Hitler may be 
satisfied, for the moment at any rate, with what negotiation 
under m2nace has achieved. That being so, it is deplorable 
that on Tuesday, when the negotiations were at their most 
critical point, The Times at the end of an otherwise admirable 
leading article, emphasising the fact that there are 
some concessions which no Sovereign State could make, 
should have startled its readers and delighted the whole 
German Press by observing almost nonchalantly that after 
all it might be as well if the Czechs relinquished altogether 

“that fringe of alien populations who are contiguous to the 
nation with which they are united by race,” in other words 
the Sudeten Germans, the Magyars and the Poles. In 
that case why any Chamberlain speech in March? Why 
any Simon speech in August ? Why any Runciman mission ? 
The Sudeten Germans themselves have never asked what 
The Times proposes. 


* * * * 


Labour and the Crisis 

In his references to foreign affairs in his Presidential 
address to the Trade Union Congress Mr. H. H. Elvin 
seemed more concerned to elaborate rhetoric than to make a 
responsible pronouncement, but his words were at any rate 
calculated to strengthen the Government’s attitude on 
Czechoslovakia. So, in more measured terms, is the manifesto 
drafted by the Congress, in conjunction: with the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Labour Party, on Wednesday. 
It rightly lays stress on the admirable democratic record of 
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Czechoslovakia, points out the impossibility of admitting 
the existence of a totalitarian system within its boundaries, 
calls on the Government to declare unequivocally that it 
would join in resistance to any attack on Czechoslovakia, 
and asks that Parliament be summoned because “‘it is in that 
historic assembly that these principles should be reaffirmed 
with the utmost energy and determination.” As a whole 
the manifesto is timely, though the decision on the summoning 
of Parliament can be safely left to the Prime Minister’s 
judgement. Such a step may clearly become necessary. 
The manifesto has an industrial bearing; it is obviously 
incompatible with strikes in aircraft factories and with some, 
not all, of the controversies about dilution. 
* * «x x 

The Voice of America 

For one thing at least we may be grateful to Herr Hitler. 
His policy in Europe has brought the United States nearer 
to the European democracies and to Great Britain in particular 
than she has been at any time since 1919. What America 
may do if the need for action ever arises is her own affair 
and no one else’s. What she has said, through the mouths 
of her President, of her Secretary of State, and most recently 
of her Ambassador in Paris, is already a factor of material 
importance in the international situation. The warning 
voiced by Mr. Bullitt, speaking on the same platform with 
the French Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, at a Franco- 
American war memorial celebration last Sunday, that if 
war broke out in Europe none could tell how far it might 
spread, was significant for two reasons. It is inconceivable 
that Mr. Bullitt would have used such words, in a context 
which made their meaning unmistakably clear, without 
‘the full approval of the State Department ; and it can hardly 
be an accident that he should have adopted almost the precise 
phraseology of Mz. Chamberlain’s now historic statement 
in the House of Commons in March. The United States 
has given no sign of any departure from its isolationist policy, 
but so far as sympathies go, in 1914 they were almost equally 
divided—though with some balance against Germany. 
Today they are to all appearance 99 per cent. against the 
Germany of Herr Hitler. The impending signature of the 
Trade Agreement between America and Britain will be 
valuable and welcome. But stronger bonds than any formal 
agreement can constitute have been forged already. 

* * * x 


Italy and the Jews 


Signor Mussolini’s declaration of war on the Jews is as 
contemptible as it is inhuman—contemptible, because 
no one can pretend that the small number of Jews in Italy 
have any appreciable effect on the cohesion or racial integrity 
of the State, and because the Duce, who has often repudiated 
anti-Semitism, is obviously reversing his attitude for oppor- 
tunist reasons, concerned probably with Palestine as well as 
Berlin, and has duly received his reward in the shape of a 
pat on the head by Herr Hitler at Nuremberg. The succes- 
sion of decrees issued in the past week requires all Jews 
who have settled in Italy, Libya or the Aegean Islands since 
1919 to leave the country in six months; all Jews who 
hold posts in universities or Government schools must 
relinquish them by October 16th; no Jewish children are to 
be admitted to Government schools; and Jewish members 
of both the civil and the fighting services are being dismissed. 
One result, which has no doubt not been lost sight of, is that a 
number of lucrative posts become available for good Fascists. 
The final touch of cynicism is added by the announcement 
of a scheme for the settlement of Jews in Abyssinia—an 
admirable solution of the future of a territory which the 
Italian armies have failed to subjugate and Italian peasants 
decline to colonise. It is less than a fortnight indeed since 
the Under-Secretary for Italian Africa issued a public warning 
that the colonisation of Ethiopia would be a slow and painful 
business envolving great struggle and _ sacrifice. The 


country is obviously an ideal repository for Jews. 


Japan's Difficulties 


The advance of the Japanese on Hankow has made Cons 
siderable progress this week, as after heavy fighting they haye 
succeeded, on the south bank of the Yangtze, in reach; 
Teian, an important junction on the Kiukiang-Nanc 
railway. Wherever the Japanese attack in force, Victory 
is to be expected; but as events in North China shoy 
victory by no means implies conquest. Around Peking 
Chinese irregulars have advanced to within six miles of the 
city, and disturb railway communication. In East Hopgj 
12 districts have been recovered from the Japanese, and the 
irregulars intend to set up a provincial Government. Their 
activities are reported to have penetrated even into the 
province of Jehol. The Japanese officially interpret thes 
attacks as the work of bandits; but they are bandits whose 
methods and tactics resemble those of the Communig 
Red Army. The success achieved is significant and goes 
far to show that Japan is in no sense in control of the 
areas she has conquered, and that even the task of holding 
her communications is too much for her. And as long as 
Japan’s main forces have to be concentrated in Manchuria, 
on Hankow, and the Yellow River, it is certain that such 
successes will continue. 

* * * * 
News from Spain 

Despite severe losses owing to the intensity of the insurgent 
attacks, the Republicans continue to hold the Ebro front; 
on the Estramadura front their own attacks have been 
renewed. The dangers and miseries of the Spanish war are 
emphasised by reports from various sources in the last 
week. The extent of Italian intervention is reflected by the 
official figure of 2,206 killed in Spain, as compared with a 
total casualty list of 1,600 killed, wounded and missing in the 
Abyssinian war. And it is alarming, as confirmation of 
rumours of renewed intervention, to read that intense activity 
has been observed in the insurgent port of Algeciras, following 
the arrival of German and Italian vessels. But the most 
significant information is perhaps contained in the report of 
the British Commission investigating air attacks on Spanish 
Republican territory. Of 46 raids on the town of Alicante, 
41 were directed at military objectives. The raid on 
May 25th, in which 273 were killed, 224 wounded, was a 
deliberate attack on a civilian area. Six raids in various areas 
are described as “‘ completely unjustifiable.” The attack on 
the village of Torreviejas on August 25th was a “ deliberate 
attack on a defenceless civilian population”; the raid at 
Sitges, near Barcelona, harbouring 3,000 refugee children 
and 400 wounded soldiers, was directed at the civilian area, 

* * * x 
Hungary’s Land Reform 

Dr. Imredy, the Hungarian Prime Minister, is to be 
congratulated on the scheme of land reform he described 
this week in a speech at Kaposvar, in Western Hungary. 
The essence of the plan is to pass measures which will make 
it possible to break the system of entail which has ensured 
the survival of Hungary’s large estates; they will allow 
entailed estates of over 400 acres, and other estates of over 
700 acres to be broken up into small holdings. Dr. Imredy 
is justified in describing this as a revolutionary measure. If 
it is carried through it may transform not only Hungary’s 
agricultural system but her political system, in which the 
great landowners are predominant. Yet ultimately such 2 
change can only have a profoundly conservative effect; 10 
more sure way has yet been devised of securing the social 
and political stability of a nation than by creating a large 
class of peasant proprietors. If Dr. Imredy’s example wete 
to be followed by statesmen in such countries as Poland 
and Rumania the future of Eastern Europe would be more 
secure. It is worth emphasising that, despite increasing 
German penctration, Hungary’s policies, abroad and a 
home, have recently taken a course which can hardly be 
described as a surrender to reaction. 
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Mexico Adamant 

Neither President Cardenas’ address at the opening of 
Mexico’s thirty-seventh Congress, nor his Government's 
reply to the American note of August 22nd, demanding that 
the claims of dispossessed American landowners be submitted 
to arbitration, shows any signs of compromise. Mexico 
continues to claim that she is perfectiy justified in doing what- 
ever she likes with property within her own frontiers, and in 
expropriating landowners or oil companies, with or without 
compensation. Mexico’s offer of compensation, therefore, 
s an act of generosity, intended to foster friendly relations 
with the United States; but, judging by the example of the 
expropriated landlords, who have waited vainly for ten years 
for their money, the financial value of the offer is not high. 
President Cardenas’ intransigence must be attributed to the 
fact that he has opinion firmly behind him in any anti-foreign 
action he may take, but not so firmly that he can afford to 
be conciliatory, even in Mexico’s interest. This is shown 
by the strike of 4,500 workers in the American-owned mines 
at Sabenas, in the State of Coahuila, despite a collective 
contract approved by the Government Labour Board. The 
strike is to be interpreted as a strike against the Government, 
and if it spreads may deprive Mexico of one of her few 
remaining sources of revenue. 

x x x * 

Revolt in Chile 

The rising in Chile this week of groups described as 
“ Nazists”’ quickly proved a complete failure. It was no 
more than an abortive putsch executed by the followers of 
General Ibafiez, a candidate for the Presidency, and the 
rebels’ success extended no further than securing possession, 
for a short time, of the State University and an insurance 
building in Santiago. So far at least the “ Nazists” have 
leaned no more from their European prototypes than to 
imitate their programme. The first real lesson to be learned 
by would-be Nazis is that programmes count for less than 
nothing, and tactics everything; bitter experience soon 
taught German National Socialism to abandon the method 
of the putsch. South American revolts still follow South 
American methods ; yet even a formal adherence to National 
Socialism may have alarming results. As the State Depart- 
ment in Washington knows, they give European Nazis a 
chance to interfere in the affairs of the American continent ; 
and the chance is increased by the numbers of German 
immigrants and the growth of German commerce in South 
America. When, if ever, “ Nazists”’ have learnt enough 
National Socialism to realise the necessity of securing a 
mass following, the menace they present may become serious 
indeed. 

* x * *x 

The Queen of the Netherlands 

“Tam happy and grateful to be able to govern the Nether- 
lands people, a nation small in respect of numbers but great 
in respect of its strength and character.” Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland, celebrating at Amsterdam this week. the fortieth 
anniversary of her coronation, could still truthfully reiterate 
the words she spoke as a girl of eighteen. The celebrations 
in which her subjects have been joining, both in Holland 
and throughout the third largest colonial empire in the 
world, give the measure of her well-deserved popularity. 
The period of her long reign has been one of unbroken 
peace and steady progress for her country and its colonies. 
The latter have been greatly developed and the East Indian 
islanders have gained a large measure of self-government. 
In Holland universal suffrage has been instituted. All these 
aspects of the country’s material and political progress have 
absorbed the Queen’s interest, and she has exercised to the 
full the personal and political influence of a constitutional 
monarch. Although Holland, like every country, has felt 
the effect of trade depression, it has on the whole been more 
fortunate than have been most other countries in their 
Post-War history, and it presents today one of the few 
bright spots in a storm-swept Europe. 


The Refugees 

After performing invaluable work, the Nansen Office for 
Refugees is to be closed at the end of this year. One of its 
last acts has been to press upon the attention of the League 
the condition and the needs of Europe’s 500,000 refugees. 
At the beginning of this year they numbered 600,000; and 
it is to be feared that unless action is taken on a much wider 
scale than before, their numbers will greatly surpass this 
figure in the not distant future. One of the Nansen 
Office’s achievements this year has been to secure from the 
French Government an assurance that in future no refugees 
will be expelled from France. This promise, which may 
have been hard to give after the generous treatment France 
has given to refugees asking asylum there, is in striking 
contrast with the attitude Britain has adopted. Indeed it 
must be said that this country has not contributed to the 
solution of the problem in the degree which might have 
been expected of a nation of her traditions, wealth, and 
resources. It is not wholly the Government’s fault; the 
responsibility rests equally on the trade unions, which even 
yet have not realised that some sacrifice is necessary to relieve 
the misery of the refugees, which disgraces not only the 
countries who expel them but those who will not receive them. 

*x * *x x 

A Manifesto of Witness 

The group of Members of Parliament who view the forth- 
coming Congress of Freethinkers with some apprehension 
have had second thoughts that do them credit—if they are, 
in fact, the same group that had the first thoughts. The 
first thoughts were those of Captain Ramsay and others, 
who wanted the Home Secretary to prevent the holding of 
the congress in question—a violation of the rights of free 
speech to which Sir Samuel Hoare very rightly refused to 
lend himself. . Now no fewer than 178 M.P.s—among them 
Sir Thomas Inskip, Mr. W. S. Morrison and Mr. Amery— 
have signed and circulated what is termed ‘‘ A Manifesto of 
Witness ” which in admirably clear and simple terms affirms 
their belief in the Fatherhood of God, God’s guidance and 
help, the brotherhood of man and the freedom brought about 
by that brotherhood. The document is brief, and probably 
few of the signatories would accept it as a complete statement 
of their religious faith, but it represents standing-ground 
on which men of all creeds, like the signatories of this docu- 
ment, can unite in what they rightly and suggestively term a 
manifesto of witness. The manifesto, which was printed in 
The Times on Tuesday, does not seem to have appeared 
elsewhere. It deserves the widest publicity, and means 
should be found of securing that. 

* * x x 

The Subterranean Life 

It is a pity that this year’s meetings of the International 
Housing and Townplanning Congress should have been held 
so far away as Mexico City, for it means that too little 
attention will be given to an arresting report on underground 
planning presented on behalf of the British section of the 
congress. Here we get in all its nakedness a picture of the 
life to which civilised man will be condemned if air-warfare 
is to be perpetuated as one of the enduring achievements 
of civilisation. It is true that his life would not be spent 
underground, but all the essentials of life would have to 
be duplicated underground. Car-parks would go beneath 
the surface so that they could be used as shelters (but 
according to Professor Haldane they would have to go at 
least 50 feet down), hospitals would have to go underground, 
so would museums, for the security of their contents, so 
should all places of public entertainment, and communications 
must of course be constructed underground, at a cost of about 
£1,000 a foot. It is just as well that we should realise what 
faces us even if actual war in the immediate future is avoided 
and only the prospect of war overhangs us. An American 
delegate vigorously criticised the project as defeatist, but he 
was justly reminded that the interposition of three thousand 
miles of Atlantic Ocean makes a difference. 
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NUREMBERG AND GENEVA 


EXT Monday will see at once the culmination 

of the Nazi Party Congress at Nuremberg and 
the inauguration of the League of Nations Assembly 
at Geneva. Anyone who will may elaboxate the 
contrast between the two events, according to his point 
of view. But before the one gathering is likened to a 
rising and the other to a setting sun, the one identified 
with stern realities and the other with sentimental 
idealism, let it be remembered that among the delegates 
at Geneva will be numbered the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain, France and Russia, of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland (Colonel Beck’s presence after he had decided 
to be absent is significant), of Rumania and of Jugoslavia. 
At a moment when Germany has a million and a half 
men under arms, and is massing them particularly 


on her western and eastern frontiers, when France 


has cancelled army and air force leave and called up 
the reservists needed to man her Maginot defences 
at war strength, when -nerves in Czechoslovakia are 
stretched so taut that a local clash involving the whole 
peace of Europe seems all but inevitable, it is a fortunate 
coincidence, to put it at the lowest, that the respoasible 
Ministers of the countries most concerned in preserving 
European peace should be brought into personal coatact, 
and impelled to joint counsel, as members of an organ- 
isation created expressly to safeguard international peace 
and security. 


There is more than contrast, there is radical and 
fundamental opposition, between Nuremberg and 
Geneva. Geneva is weak precisely because Nuremberg 
and all it stands for is strong. And if the power of 
Nuremberg is broken it will be because those who 
can, if they will, make Geneva strong decide to do so. 
That would involve little change in the policies they are 
pursuing at present, and whatever change there was 
would be for the better. There is no disguise or 
pretence about the alignment of forces in the European 
arena. Germany, hesitating whether to use force to 
gain her ends, is held in check by the spectacle of superior 
force, of Britain and France, Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
on guard against her. But for that spectacle who can 
doubt that she would long ago have treated Czecho- 
slovakia as she treated Austria? One thing alone has 
deterred her, precisely such a combination of law- 
abiding States against an aggressor as was contemplated 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
combination was not brought into being at Geneva. 
There were reasons why other methods should have 
seemed more effective in the actual circumstances. 
But now that the accident of the calendar is bringing 
together through the League the representatives of the 
Powers that constitute the combination, there is every 
reason why it should be confirmed, and if possible 
broadened by the inclusion of other States whom the 
danger of war in South Eastern Europe must intimately 
concern. 


To realise what dangers are latent in Nuremberg 
it is necessary to realise what the Nuremberg Congress 
is. It is not a national gathering of Germans as Germans. 
It is a conference of Nazi Party members. It represents 
what is good in the Party’s programme and practice— 
self-discipline, self-confidence, devotion -to an_ ideal 


which, low and perverted though it is, does involve fy 
the individual a belief in something greater than himself_ 
but it represents equally what is bad in it, and the hag 
outweighs the good. The men who are dedating 
whether to use force against Czechoslovakia are the me, 
who in Germany’s internal affairs have degraded fore: 
to the level of brutality and deified it. The party whic; 
has systematically been doing its political opponens 
to death in concentration camps, which has waged , 
racial war unprecedented in Europe for generations fy, 
its barbarism, is the party which will hear Herr Hitler 
declarations regarding Czechoslovakia next Monday 
and applaud him with blind and tragic fanaticism i 
he demands action calculated to plunge half Europe in 
war. There is decency, there is prudence, there is humanity 
in abundance in Germany, but little of it will be found g 
Nuremberg. And since at Nuremberg resides control oye 
the secret-police, the printing-press, the radio and th 
cinema, it is at Nuremberg that the destiny of the German 
people can and will be decided. 

And, it is hardly too much to say, it will be decided 
by one-man. Herr Hitler need not be envied his task on 
Monday. He was able to make parade of his successes 
earlier this week, when in his opening proclamatioa he 
pointed to the seven provinces he had added to Germany 
through his bloodless victory in Austria, and to the self: 
sufficiency which would enable the country to fac 
blockade without anxiety in a future war. There was no 
word of Czechoslovakia in that proclamation, but the 
omission cannot be repeated. In the closing speech that 
will form the climax of the Congress he must either claim 
a victory in Czechoslovakia or admit defeat or announce 
a war. There are good reasons why it should not be 
war. Nazi policy has left Germany with one friend 
in Europe and one alone, and it is significant that in 
Tuesday’s proclamation the one bond of unity with 
Italy was a common policy of brutality toward: the 
Jews. The rest of Europe is divided into the States which 
would resist German aggression against Czechoslovaki 
immediately and actively, and those which would like to, 
but hesitate; and there are signs of some movement 
from the second class towards the first. The knowledge 
of that cannot be kept entirely from the German peopl 
however far it is kept in the background at Nuremberg. 


If, in the light of that, Herr Hitler should decide for 
a bloodless victory, it is there for him to claim. Th: 
final proposals of the Czech Government for a settlemet! 
of the Sudeten German question are not yet knowa i1 
detail, but it is clear that they go far enough to justi 
Herr Hitler in declaring that he has secured for th 
Germans across the frontier nine-tenths of what kt 
demanded for them. That no doubt to the Nazi met 
tality—to which negotiation means dictation with 3 
bayonet to back it—is in a sense defeat, for the Czech 
have only made go per cent. of concessions, but it wil 
not be beyond Herr Hitler’s resource to represent it # 
a signal victory. It would be hard indeed to represtt! 
it as anything else without complete distortion. It mj 
well be questioned indeed whether the British Goveri 
ment or the British Mission may not have pressed on tht 
Czech Government concessions going beyond te 
bounds of safety. 
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If the Fiihrer does take that course we shall have at 
least a breathing-space. Whether it is more than that 
may depend very largely on what happens at Geneva 
in the next three weeks. The opportunity is great and 
manifest. The three leading members of the League 
have been forced by circumstances into a common 
policy in resistance to aggression in Europe. Their 
motives may not be identical, though they are in fact 
more similar than they seem. And whether their policy 
derives from the League Covenant—which it might 
be disingenuous to claim—it is at least enjoined by the 
League Covenant. What is more, the same policy is 
enjoined on States like Poland and Rumania and Jugo- 


TRADE UNION POLICY 


R. ELVIN, the President of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, has somewhat shocked conservative opinion 
by the violence and dogmatism of his opening address at 
Blackpool this week. “Whirling Words,” says The 
Times; “ Self-contradictory Rodomontade,” says the 
Daily Telegraph, moze pompously. What is it in Mr. 
Elvin’s speech that has offended such critics? His 
remarxs on the international situation are dealt with 
elsewhere ; apart from them, Mr. Elvin seems to have 
offended by his assertion of familiar doctrines that are 
at the heart of the Socialist creed, the identification of 
Socialism with peace, of capitalism with war, and the 
reiteration that the aim of the labour movement is to 
overthrow capitalism and establish a classless society. 
It is surprising that these generalities should still have the 
power to provoke attack ; but they are certainly out of 
place as a preface to the serious and practical work the 
Congress has to perform, they arouse more heat than they 
give light, and they are in curious contradiction to the 
policy the Trades Union Congress pursues in practice. 
A dispassionate observer might indeed suspect that the 
violence of Mr. Elvin’s words would cover extreme 
moderation in policy ; that, for instance, “‘ uncompromis- 
ing hostility to all forms of capitalism ” (a phrase in be- 
wildering contrast with anything the Trades Union Coun- 
cil has done or is likely to do) would mean in practice 
refusal to levy 2s. 6d. per head on its members for the 
support of the Spanish Republic, refusal to use the strike 
weapon for political purposes, refusal to accept collabora- 
tion with the Communists. And everyone knows that 
in the event of war the T.U.C. would collaborate with a 
capitalist government against Fascism, that the labour 
leaders would almost certainly enter that Government, 
and that even without the pressure of war the General 
Council is anxious to remove difficulties that prevent 
complete co-operation in rearming against it. 

The real weakness of Mr. Elvin’s speech is its complete 
failure to express or clarify the motives and forces at 
work in the Labour Movement. A general survey and 
an analysis of those forces, as a preliminary to practical 
work, would have been of great value to the Congress 
itself, to the labour movement, and to the country as a 
whole. To take one example. Discussing the Popular 
Front, Mr. Elvin said that “just as war will not be 
eliminated by coquetting with Beelzebub, so capitalism 
will not be destroyed by coquetting with capitalists.” 
Anyone would think from this that what the Congress 
Was going to discuss was proposals to collaborate with 
Liberals and Conservatives ; what it will really do is to 





slavia. It is generally agreed that Article XVI of the 
Cove.ant has for the present at any rate lost its automatic 
and general application, but mutual undertakings by 
individual League States to observe and apply the Article 
among .themselves in a given area have always been 
recognised as proper. If such undertakings were entered 
into by Britain, France and Russia and any other State 
that would, in relation to Czechoslovakia, the Czechs 
could afford to abandon the Russian and French 
alliances which rouse Germany’s hostility. There are 
new possibilities at Geneva of which Lord Halifax, 
M. Bonnet and M. Litvinoff, if they are wise, will 
make the most. 


: FACT AND FICTION 


discuss and reject co-operation with the Communists. 
Again, there are in the Congress sincere and honest trade 
unionists who believe that their leaders have not used all 
their powers to oppose the Government, and they are 
obviously right. It will neither persuade, enlighten, or 
conciliate such men to be told, with such flagrant inac- 
curacy, that the Trades Union Council is pursuing a 
policy of “ uncompromising hostility to all forms of 
capitalism.” And if such words, that merely simulate 
extremism, do nothing to enlighten the trade union 
movement itself, they equally do nothing to gain support 
among the liberal and middle-class ranks that Labour 
must win if it is ever to regain power. 

Mr. Elvin’s revolutionary words become even more 
unreal when compared with his review of practical work 
in progress. First, the difficult task of organising the 
domestic servants and raising their standard of life. 
Secondly, negotiating with the employers “ holidays with 
pay” agreements covering 3,000,000 workers and 
attempting to cxtend them to 10,000,000 more. Thirdly, 
the struggle for the 40-hour week, and for the provision 
of amenities which will allow the workers to use their 
new leisure to the best advantage. Fourthly, the fight 
for an adequate nutrition programme and the admirable 
scheme for co-operation with the British Medical Asso- 
ciation to diminish ill-health among the workers. These 
are objects which the trade unions are admirably organ- 
ised to achieve, which are well within their proper sphere of 
action, and which promise great benefits to their followers. 
In addition, they constitute a programme of social 
reform, immediately capable of achievement, which will 
win the sympathy of thousands of men and women 
outside the Labour movement who have no interest what- 
ever in overthrowing capitalism. 

It is equally clear that such a programme in every 
detail involves co-operation with capitalism in every 
form, with the employers, in the processes of negotiation, 
with that far from revolutionary body, the British Medical 
Association, even with the Ministry of Labour, in pressing 
for legislation on the 40-hour week. And it is typical 
that when Mr. Elvin speaks of abstract systems, of 
“ capitalism ” in general, he uses words of the utmost 
violence ; when he speaks of their bodily representatives, 
like Mr. Ernest Brown, he has no more to say than that 
trade unionists are “ glad of his legislation” but “ dis- 
appointed with his timidity.” The contrast reveals the 
whole difference between the pretence of revolutionary 
extremism and the reality of evolutionary reformism, 
which is the path the British trade unions have always 
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taken, and always will take unless unexpected catastrophes 
overtake this country. 

It might seem that Mr. Elvin has erred no more than 
to speak more wildly than he means in practice. But 
the fact is that such excesses invite disaster. They 
obscure immediate and practical issues, and by their 
extremism wholly misrepresent the general policy of 
the T.U.C.; in doing so, they leave the real tasks of 
leadership undone and provoke confusion among the 
rank and file members. They prejudice the movement 
with the general public which has every reason to sym- 


SS 


pathise withit. Even more importantis the fact that, at this 
moment, the decisive struggle is not between capitalism 
and Fascism, but between a capitalism that has become 
Fascist and aggressive and a capitalism that has remained 
democratic, and for that reason offers the Labour moye, 
ment every opportunity for expansion and growth, 
Democracy, a capitalist institution, is today on the defen. 
sive, and it is in every way the interest of the Labouy 
movement to join in its defence. Fortunately the great 
mass of the Labour movement, despite Mr. Elvin, realise 
this truth as clearly as millions outside its ranks, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE grimmest commentary I have seen on the war in China 
is the remark made by General Chiang Kai-shek last 
week that if China can kill one Japanese for every five men she 
loses herself she will win the war. A well-known authority 
on China to whom I quoted the remark said he thought it 
accurate but didn’t know why I thought it grim ; the Chinese 
didn’t at all mind their people being killed. I observed that 
I did, and was told, no doubt justly, that that was because 
I was a sentimental Englishman. What was more important, 
a third party to the conversation, whose knowledge of China 
is extensive and who left there no more than three weeks 
ago, went so far as to say not merely that Japan could not 
win the war but that in the end it would be settled on 
China’s terms. Japan, he said, could not even defend her 
lines of communication, and the guerrilla forces were growing 
stronger every day. When he left Peking, fighting was 
going on close to the walls, and at a station near the city, 
where his train stopped, Japanese stretcher-bearers were 
bringing in a procession of wounded. Japan, he added, had 
united China as even Chiang Kai-shek could not have done 
without their help, and the loss of Hankow, if it fell, would 
make no difference to the ultimate victory. 
* * * * 


I have been studying, with both professional and personal 
interest, Mr. Frank Pakenham’s new journalistic venture. 
Mr. Pakenham, who, it is perhaps superfluous to recall, 
is a brother of the Earl of Longford and a Student (Student 
of that foundation— Fellow of other colleges) of Christ Church, 
was once described to me as a future leader of the Conser- 
vative Party. That now seems doubtful though his ability 
fully warranted the prediction, for Mr. Pakenham has just been 
adopted Labour candidate for West Birmingham. Having, 
according to published report, recently inherited £70,000, 
he has acquired the Birmingham Labour weekly, The Town 
Crier, and in its last issue, the first under his proprietorship, 
he proclaims his gospel in a leading article, which I wish I 
could quote in full, describing impressively how he turned 
from political darkness (“‘ I know the whole dirty Conservative 
racket from the inside ’’) to political light. The paper itself 
is an admirable piece of work—and authentically Labour 
through and through ; on its front page is a special message 
from Mr. C. R. Attlee (of Haileybury and Univ.), and an 
article by Mr. R. H. S. Crossman (of Wirchester and New 
College); on page 3 an article by Dr. Hugh Dalton (of 
Eton and King’s); on page 4 a leading article by Mr. 
Pakenham (of Eton and New College), which mentions that 
Mr. Philip Toynbee (of, I think, Rugby and Balliol) is to 
be joint-editor of the paper. The exhortation “ Unite ye 
victims of oppression,” is unfortunately all I know of “ the 
Internationale.” I must study the song a little further. 

x * * * 


I referred in this column last week to the curious omission 
of certain pages from a particular issue of the Official Gazette 
in Greece, and to the reports I had received from Athens 
to the effect that the missing pages dealt with the Civil List. 


I am indebted to the Greek Legation for the following 
information on the subject : 


With regard to the paragraph published in The Spectator of 
September 2nd, 1938, concerning the Official Gazette of 
August 21st, 1936,and the Civil List of the Royal Family of Greece 
this Legation is authorised to state that the Decree fixing the Civil 
List of H.M. the King of the Hellenes at 24 million drachme 
annually and that of H.R.H. the Diadoch Paul at 4 million drachmg 
annually was published in the Official Gazette of January 22nd, 1936, 
Number 39, Page 147, Volume A. The Official Gazette ‘of 
August 2Ist, 1936, contains Decree No. 33 “ regarding the protection 
of the national currency ’’ and nothing else. This issue is No. 36, 
and covers pages 1873/4 of the Official Gazette of that year, Volume 
A. The numbering of the pages both before and after is in sequence, 
Both the above issues of the Official Gazette were circulated normally, 
This Legation would add that it has in its Library both the above 
issues of the Official Gazette. 


This makes it clear that I was misinformed as to the date 
of the issue with the missing pages; it cannot have been 
August 21st. The decree fixing the Civil List before the 
Dictatorship was instituted has, of course, no bearing on 
the question whether the Civil List was or was not varied 
subsequently. I am sorry if what I wrote in regard to 
acts of the Dictatorship seemed in any way derogatory 
to the Royal House of Greece. 
* * * * 

The Barn Theatre at Shere, run by the enthusiastic band 
of Cambridge (and some Oxford) undergraduates of both 
sexes who camp, rehearse and perform through the summer 
months in their improvised auditorium in the Surrey village, 
ended its present season triumphantly last Saturday with a 
really admirable rendering of Holcroft’s comedy, The Road 
to Ruin. The barn become theatre has its limitations. The 
stage is too small for free movement in crowded scenes, and 
the front row of the audience is too nearly on top of the foot- 
lights, but that can’t be helped, for every inch of space is 
needed ; if more people could be got into the theatre (which 
they can’t) their cars could never be got into the car-park. 
Altogether the Otherwise Club, which half a dozen years ago 
found a field and camped in it, and a barn and acted plays in 
it, is very much to be congratulated on the success of its 
venture. Its members are now providing amateur acting ofa 
very high standard in the face of many structural difficulties, 
and, as Miss Mary Balfour observed on Saturday in a valedic- 
tory speech from the stage, some of them will certainly be 
heard of again and go far. I have no doubt that Mr. Charles 
Laughton and Miss Elsa Lanchester, who watched a recent 
performance, would agree on that. 

* *« * * 

“ The last week or two has been an anxious time.” Said 
on Tuesday. By whom? Mr. Chamberlain? Lord 
Halifax ? Dr. Benes ? Lord Runciman? M. Bonnet? No. 
No. By Miss Olive Rose, who thought she was going to 
lose her job in the musical play Maritza—and has now 
lost it (in common with the rest of the cast). 

* * * * 
In the Grand Babylon Hotel 
“ Black coffee, please—without milk.” “ Without cream, 


madam ; we never use milk to serve coffee without.” 
JANUS. 
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THE URGENCY OF AIR DEFENCE 


By MAJOR H. A. SISSON 


HE general problem of Air Defence falls naturally into 
three divisions ; Offence, Active Defence, and Passive 
Defence. But it must be remembered that they are all part 
of the same problem, and that the line of demarcation is not 
as sharp as would at first sight appear. 

There are many who think, as I do, that attack is the 
best form of defence, and it is reasonable to hope that since 
the recent changes our striking power both in men and 
machines is being increased with all available skill and 


energy. What is less certain is whether the scientists of’ 


this country are being sufficiently employed in exploring 
future developments. Gas and incendiary bombs are as 
yet in their infancy, and require further study. For example, 
it should not be difficult to devise an incendiary bomb which 
gives off an irritating smoke, so that anyone trying to put 
it out would have to wear a respirator, and this would 
require practice. 

Research should not be in the form of a few half-hearted 
trials actuated by a desire to prove that new ideas are a 
failure, but should be pursued with enthusiasm fired by 
determination to succeed : though we must of course be on 
our guard against the inventor’s fondness for his child. Suc- 
cessful research workers are born, not made, and do not 
flourish under military discipline. However, a representative 
body of scientists, imbued with the idea that this country 
should be second to none both in offence and in defence, 
would achieve much if given adequate facilities. Those 
who feel squeamish about engaging in offence research must 
realise that we cannot even begin defensive research until 
we have a thorough knowledge, not only of the present, but 
also of possible future, methods of attack. 


Active defence includes detection and destruction of 
invading aircraft, either from the air or from the ground, as 
well as the provision of obstacles such as balloon barrages 
and smoke screens. The responsibility for this branch of 
air defence is shared between the Air Ministry, the War 
Office, and the Admiralty: not perhaps a very happy 
arrangement. 

It is of course impossible for the authorities to publish 
all the steps that they are taking in active defence, but a 
great deal of skill and ingenuity has been devoted to the 
subject, and it is fair to assume that we are, at least tech- 
nically, as advanced as any other nation in this part of air 
defence. But though the quality of our active defence forces 
may be high, they are still deficient in quantity both of 
material and trained personnel. 

As the initiative belongs to the attacker, the method of 
attack must be a matter of speculation, but it seems that 
at least three general forms are likely: heavy ’planes flying 
at a great height, light ’planes to dive on to specific objectives, 
and low-flying ’planes. The heavy ’planes will probably 
be the most numerous, and will be able to bring many 
hundreds of tons of stuff in the form of high explosive, 
small incendiary bombs, poison-gas, and possibly infected 
material. It must be assumed that any country that attacks 
Great Britain will have some thousands of *planes, and these 
may be applied in mass attacks of a hundred or more ; or in 
repeated small attacks, with five to ten "planes, continuing 
for several days and nights with intervals of only an hour 
or two between each attack. This latter method is said to 
have had a very demoralising effect on the people of Bar- 
celona, owing to the feeling of suspense in the intervals 
between the raids. The most hopeful form of active defence 
against high-flying ’planes is to meet and destroy them in 
the air before they reach their objective. 

One of the difficulties about low-flying aircraft, which will 
fly at perhaps 250 m.p.h. under a hundred feet above the 


ground, is that the ordinary anti-aircraft gun cannot touch 
them. They will be dangerous to attack from the air, because 
they can only be approached from above and will be heavily 
armed with machine-guns on their backs. They will be 
vulnerable to machine-guns from the ground, but the guns 
would have to be very numerous, and situated all round each 
town, because the high speed of the ’planes will make them 
hard to hit except when flying in the direct line of sight. 
Moreover, machine-gun bullets fired at a low angle would be 
dangerous to our own people. Perhaps the best form of 
defence against this type of attack will be low balloon-barrages, 
combined with special rapid-firing guns using case-shot. 

Passive defence, generally called A.R.P., is in the hands 
of the Home Office, and while due praise must be given to 
individuals who are doing good work under difficult condi- 
tions, it is clear that neither the Home Office nor the Local 
Authorities, to whom the detailed work is being delegated, 
are well suited to deal with what is fundamentally a war 
problem. After disasters such as earthquakes and large-scale 
floods, it is usually found expedient to declare martial law in 
the areas affected, and to invoke the aid of the military forces 
to maintain order and repair damage. No country, or com- 
bination of countries, will attack us unless they have at least 
a reasonable chance of success, and it must therefore be 
assumed that, if attacked, we shall suffer many casualties and 
much material damage. Our defence measures must take 
this into account: if.we overestimate the damage, no great 
harm will be done ; but if we underestimate it, disorganisa- 
tion leading to riot and civil commotion may result. The 
first object of any A.R.P. scheme is the maintenance of order 
and confidence. 

Divided command is fatal in an emergency, and it is sug- 
gested that immediately on the outbreak of hostilities every 
thickly populated area should be placed under military con- 
trol, so that the responsibility for the area will rest with the 
General in command of the district, instead of with the local 
Lord Mayors and chief constables. The General will already 
be in command of the active defence measures on land, and 
should take over the A.R.P. arrangements. Instead of making 
this change in what may easily be the middle of the first 
attack, it would surely be better to organise the passive defence 
measures on a war basis now. 

The War Office should take over the A.R.P. department 
from the Home Office, and amalgamate this with the depart- 
ment dealing with active defence, forming an Air-Defence 
Branch, in two sections, Active and Passive. 


Whatever form air attacks may take, it seems certain that 
the devastating power of high explosive will play a pre- 
dominating part. The first principle of defence against high 
explosive is to avoid having too many eggs in one basket. 
Unfortunately for many years we seem to have adopted a 
deliberate policy of concentration, and we must therefore now 
consider some plan for dispersion. 

Outside each great city we should build hutments, with 
independent water supply and sewerage. These could be 
used as holiday camps in peace-time, and in war-time they will 
be invaluable for housing children, old people, light casualties, 
and shell-shock cases. If mustard gas is used in any quantity, 
there will be thousands of slight blister cases, which it will be 
dangerous to leave in their own homes owing to the risk of 
secondary infection. We spend ten millions on a single 
battleship, but it may be that the same amount spent on 
hutments would prove a more valuable investment in the 
next war. 

It is difficult to persuade people to spend money and to 
make structural alterations for a contingency that may never 
arise, but there is little doubt that when, if ever, the emergency 
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does arise, there will be a great rush for materials such as 
sand-bags, pit props, and timber shuttering: and the 
Government should increase their stocks of these, and form 
regional stores. Fire-pumps and buckets will also become 
popular, and might now be stored ready for issue. 

As far as defence against gas is concerned, the outstanding 
problems are detection and destruction of mustard gas. The 
present method of decontamination, with chloride of lime 
and water, is incapable of dealing with the liquid when the 
latter has soaked into porous materials such as bricks, plaster, 


= 


concrete, &c., so that removal of contaminated debris Will be 
difficult. It is suggested that supplies of mustard gas should 
be sent to our Universities, with a request for further study 
of its chemical reactions, and in particular for information 
about its action on the skin from a bio-chemical point of yjey 

However, with our stores of civilian respirators, which jn 
spite of sensational reports afford reasonably adequate pro- 
tection, we lead the world in gas defence : and it only remains 
to instruct the public and to remove their unnecessary fear of 
this unfamiliar device. 


WHAT SWITZERLAND MEANS TO EUROPE 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


SWISS holiday is a tonic for the weary and provides 

long days in the mountains, wandering amid Alpine 
meadows to the sound of cow-bells, away from the storm- 
centres of Europe, but it is something more; it sends the 
visitor, who arrived despondent about the future of the demo- 
cratic nations back to his work, with renewed confidence 
in their destiny. 

The chief impression derived from ten weeks just 
spent there is that the partner peoples in the Swiss Federation 
were never more determined to uphold the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which their unique little country is based, and 
never more devoted to concepts of freedom. Switzerland 
never seemed more sure of herself, never more patriotic 
in the best sense, never more resolved to safeguard her great 
heritage. There is little fear of German-speaking Switzerland 
being caught up in the waves of Pan-Germanism that beat 
against her frontiers on two sides. 

This year the Swiss National festival of August Ist was 
celebrated in all parts of the country with equal enthusiasm. 
I shall never forget witnessing the celebrations in a little 
town in St. Gall. After dark the whole population, resident 
and tourist, betook itself to the open space in front of the 
flood-lit Rathaus. Here, on a temporary stage, backed by 
fir trees, was given a performance of the memorable meeting 
at Ritli, on the Lake of Lucerne, over six centuries ago 
of the representatives of the three “forest cantons” of 
Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden, when they made their Ewiger 
Bund (perpetual pact), which led to the agreements of the 
League of August Ist, 1291. 

The audience listened spell-bound to the actors proclaiming 
the principles of self-government and co-operation on which 
the Swiss constitution is based. This was no mere show 
for the edification of foreigners. In the crowd we recognised 
many of our local friends, including attendants from the 
baths, hotel concierges, the photographer and other shop- 
Keepers, all equally enthralled. The small children were 
provided with national flags and the white crosses on the 
red background showed up in the electric light. 


There was nothing to choose apparently, judging from the 
newspapers, between the enthusiasm displayed by any of the 
four linguistic groups throughout Switzerland. In our 
village the public performance was the culmination of the 
day’s festivities. Many of the women wore native dress, not 
only the attendants in the shops and peasants. The wife of 
our Spa doctor came to dinner with long plaits hanging down 
her back in the attractive dress of her Canton. On no previous; 
visit to Switzerland have I seen the national dress so much 
in evidence. 


Switzerland is more than ever determined to preserve a 
policy of strict neutrality—situated as she is, touching the 
frontiers of three of the great Western European nations, 
no other policy would be possible for her. But the Swiss, 
with their great traditions of military valour, are not pursuing 
this policy in any craven spirit. They are quietly setting 
their defences in order, overhauling their military machine 
and building new roads to their various frontiers. 





The patriotic celebrations at the beginning of last month 
were especially devoted to providing for the material ang 
spiritual welfare of the Swiss in other lands—nos com. 
patriotes expatriés. The device of the founders of the 
Federation, “ one for all, all for one,” was held to apply 
as much today as it did over six hundred years. ago. The 
object of Swiss “Imperialism” was thus defined by the 
Fournal de Genéve on August Ist : 

Nous ne demandons pas a nos “ colonies” d’étre les instr. 
ments d’une politique et de s’organiser selon les lignes militaires, 
Nous espérons seulement qu’elles continueront d’étre fidéles j 
P’tdeal national et que dépositaires d’une doctrine de paix, de 
liberté, de tolérance mutuelle, de respect de Tindividu . . , 
En ces temps de despotisme, de luttes raciales, de nationalisme 
belliqueux, nous ne devons cesser de défendre les principes sur 
lesquels est fondé notre pays, et sans le respect desquels le monde 
sera toujours en proie au désordre. The German-speaking 
Press was equally emphatic in its determination to maintain 
the nation’s free institutions. 

The lessons that Switzerland teaches were never more 
needed by Europe. For hundreds of years the Swiss have 
been confronted with the minority problem, for Switzerland 
has three minorities. Swiss experience shows that it is 
possible for three races, with entirely different racia! back- 
grounds, to form a State and to be loyal citizens of a Federa- 
tion consisting of such divergent elements. 

It is not only in racial problems that we can learn from 
Switzerland. Nowadays admirers of the Nazi régime rightly 
pay tribute to Herr Hitler’s great achievement in breaking 
down class distinctions in Germany and in uniting the 
various States in the Reich, but they are apt to forget that 
long before modern Germany wa; created, Switzerland had 
overcome the barriers of class. I suppose there are few 
countries where distinctions of class matter less than in 
Switzerland. Rich and poor attend the same schools and 
serve side by side as privates in the Swiss Army, which is 
a national militia. During the past summer regiments of 
Swiss soldiers, in their steel helmets, hob-nailed boots and 
green-grey uniforms, escorted by teams of mules, with 
machine-guns while on their annual manoeuvres were 4 
familiar sight in the mountains, where the local population 
gave their defenders a very warm welcome. 

No one can revisit Switzerland without being profoundly 
impressed by the well-ordered civilisation which her people 
have evolved through the centuries. During the summet 
we never met a beggar, in large towns such as Ziirich and 
Berne we never saw an untidy person nor a disorderly 
backyard! In ten weeks the number of dirty or slovenly 
children met with could be counted on the fingers of on¢ 
hand; little Swiss boys and girls, both sexes wearing 
brightly coloured aprons, were a joy to watch at play i 
the tidy «streets. We tried to find slums in several Swiss 
towns but soon gave up the fruitless search. Every house 
was clean and scrubbed, every window-sill furnished with 
a flower box; there were flowers everywhere. 

One of our last days in Switzerland was spent at the 
League of Nations building in Geneva. The murals 2 
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the great Assembly room were being finished for this month’s 
meeting. Just above the entrance into the Assembly room 
is a large sculptured figure by Eric Gill of a recumbent 
man, stretching out his arm and seeking to touch a finger 
of the Divine hand emerging from the mist. These words 
vconclude the inscription, “ Lord of the Living and dead 
I feel thy finger and find Thee.” 
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Much of Europe at the present time has lost its bearings 
and is wandering in a cloud of mistrust and fear. We are 
all of us seeking for the hand that will lead us back to sanity 
—certainly in that quest Switzerland’s example points 
the way. Sooner or later the principles for which the 
League of Nations exists must triumph, although we may 
not live to see the day. 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE WEST 


By GORONWY REES 


“IVHE Communists disdain to conceal their views and 

aims. They openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing con- 
ditions.” Not openly, today; the first manifesto of the 
International Working Men’s Association would not accu- 
rately describe the present policy of the Communist Inter- 
national. Far from being “a spectre haunting Europe,” 
Communism is pledged to the defence of capitalist democracy ; 
Dr. Borkenau, an ex-Communist who has served the 
Comintern, has written a book to show how this change 
has come about. ; 

The main interest of Dr. Borkenau’s volume* does not lie in 
his general conclusions ; it lies in the facts he presents and 
the historical process he describes, and sometimes mis- 
interprets. One of his most informative chapters is that 
called “‘ The Structure of the Communist Parties,” in which 
he makes use of statistics published in Jmprecour, the official 
organ of the Comintern, and of the reports presented, until 
1934, by Piatnitzky, head of the Comintern’s Organising 
Bureau. Thus from figures of membership for the German 
Communist Party between 1920 and 1927, Dr. Borkenau 
shows that there was a complete change of membership 
within one decade; and this conclusion is applicable to 
the parties of other countries, except for a stable group 
which includes about 5 per cent. of the membership. This 
is remarkable enough; no less remarkable is the small 
percentage of members who are either factory workers or 
active in the factories. In the German Communist Party 
in 1928, 62.3 per cent. were factory workers; in 1931, 
20-22 per cent. This change is not due to the rise of 
unemployment among old members ; it is due to the number 
of unemployed who joined the party. Again, in 1927, 
39.2 per cent. of the membership were skilled workers (that 
is, among the most highly paid workers); 28.18 per cent. 
were unemployed. It is not surprising therefore to find 
Dr. Borkenau insisting that the Communists are not a mass 
party of the proletariat, in the sense understood by Marx, 
or in the sense that the British Labour Party is. In Germany, 
he says, they were a party of the labour aristocracy, the 
intelligentsia and the unemployed ; in China, today, a party 
based on the Red Army, itself composed of peasants, and 
the peasantry; in Great Britain, where between 1930 and 
1931 its numbers grew from 2,555 to 6,279 and today are 
certainly greater, a party once “of the decaying mining 
areas,” and now despite, Viscounts Churchill and Hastings, 
“largely a party of certain sections of the lower middle-class 
intelligentsia.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Borkenau emphasises that the British 
Communist Party throughout its career has always been 
distinguished by its serious efforts to gain strength in the 
factories and trade unions, its responsible attitude to industrial 
questions and the day-to-day conditions of the workers, 
and its strenuous attempts to build itself into a mass movement. 
No less distinctive has been its freedom from the theoretical 
dissensions which from time to time have wrecked the 
Continental parties. This is to be attributed to (1) ies typically 
British empiricism, hence (2) a comparative indifference to 
theory, but equally (3) an extreme subservience to the orders 
of Moscow. The frequent and violent changes in Comintern 
(Faber and 
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policy have produced in the Continental parties equally 
frequent and violent splits, dissensions, purges and changes 
of leadership ; in the British party, where no one argues, 
none. It is curious to refle-t that by a formally complete 
subservience to Moscow the British party may have preserved 
greater freedom of action, certainly freedom from the worst 
effects of the Comintern’s swings from right to left extremism, 
and the possibility of carrying on serious practical work 
undisturbed by violent internal controversies. 

Even so, the British party conspicuously fails to be a mass 
party ; and Dr. Borkenau emphasises that this is the failure 
of the European Communist parties, and the Comintern, 
as a whole. He attributes it to (1) the fundamentally con- 
servative instincts of the European masses, (2) the domination 
of Moscow, and (3) Lenin’s conception of the Communist 
Party, not as a party of the masses, but as a party linked with 
and directing the masses, and consisting of professional 
revolutionaries, purified of opportunism by frequent purges, 
with an absolute faith in the Revolution and, despite opport- 
unities for criticism and discussion, voluntarily submissive 
to the most rigid discipline. In Russia Lenin created such a 
party ; it made the Revolution and the Soviet Union. And 
for that reason it became, despite the immense social, political 
and psychological differences between Russia and Europe, 
the model for the Communist parties which were to revolu- 
tionise the masses in the West. 

This analysis, right or wrong, provokes Dr. Borkenau 
to some extremely interesting comments on the structure and 
psychology of the Bolshevist Party and their effects on the 
Labour movement in the West ; and they are the more inter- 
esting because illustrated by the activities of such fascinating, 
if sometimes repellent, figures as Zinoviev, Heinz Neumann 
or Bela Kun or nobler characters like Rosa Luxembourg. 
Take first an absolute faith in the Revolution, justifying every 
means; secondly, and even more important, a complete 
identification of the interests and progress of the Revolution 
with the interests and will of the Communist Party, as decided 
by the Central Committee in Moscow. Such principles do 
much toexplain many events inthe Russian Revolution and the 
post-War history of Russia and of the Comintern which have 
aroused both intense horror and intense admiration in the West. 

It is logical enough that many of these events might 
equally well be the work of criminals as of revolutionaries. 
For one of the purposes of a revolutionary morality, such as 
Lenin tried to instil, is to create a standard of virtue which will 
impel men of the highest character to commit acts which 
by any other standard must be judged atrocious. The means 
by which that standard is created has been described. “ By 
what means does a virtue come to power? By precisely 
the same means as a political party; calumny, suspicion, 
undermining the opposite virtues which are already in 
power, giving old names to new values, systematic derision. 
That is, by sheer immorality.” The Communists have 
adopted these means with a ferocity that would have satisfied 
even Nietzsche; and it is the union of the commonplace 
immorality of all political parties with the “ immorality ”’ 
of a revolutionary faith which inspires such horror in the 
middle class, and especially the Christian, conscience in the 
West, the kind of horror, for instance, so eloquer.tly expressed 
recently by M. Claudel in an article on the Soviet Union 
entitled, significantly enough, Une Satson en Enfer. 
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If that were the whole of Bolshevism it would be easy 
to accept Dr. Borkenau’s thesis, and recognise, many with 
relief, that Communism in the West is destined to be a 
matter of idealistic and foolish young men and women 
admiring, justifying, or accepting with indifference, acts of 
political and judicial violence that belong in a different 
moral sphere from any they can ever enter, of young pocts 
commending the acts of Stalin according to the principles 
of idealist philosophy they have picked up at Oxford. It 
is at once a pathetic and a farcical spectacle. But the reverse 
of Communist Machiavellism is the courage, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice Communism inspires. Dr. Borkenau 
himself recognises this, only he believes that those qualities 
are only found in men trained in the stern school of Bol- 
shevism and the parties most immediately under its control, 
like the Bulgarian Communist party, which calls itself the 
Tesnyaki, the narrow-minded ones. Of Dimitrov, the 
Bulgarian, at the Reichstag trial, he says that “ he displayed 
before the Western world a thing it could never have wit- 
nessed closely under normal conditions ; the devotion and 


AMERICA’S 


By PETER NEUMANN 


HREE centuries ago Europe began shipping its debtors 
and its seventeenth-century radicals to America. 
Civil and religious oppression sent over thousands more. 
For every two settling on the Atlantic seaboard, one pushed 
on West, over the Alleghenies, over the Mississippi, over 
the Rockies and to the sea. Fear of Indians and concentration 
of natural resources drew people together into groups which 
soon became towns. A century later these had grown to be 
cities. Immigration rose and fell, shadowing business cycles. 
Peoples from all over the world were drawn to these new cities 
by the magnetism of employment and the hypnotism of the 
unknown. Industry needed men, and the nation’s cities 
grew faster than its rural areas. 

Since the War America has kept the immigration lid almost 
all the way down. But those already inside the borders kept 
shifting, and with the widespread use of the automobile this 
moving population grew to new dimensions. If gold and oil, 
coal and lumber and iron had drawn them to the far corners 
of the land before, the romance of far places did now. Migra- 
tion up to 1910 had been from country to city, but now it was 
See America First—and for some time everyone had to see 
the great outdoors, discover his United States. Three out of 
four Americans in 1880 lived in rural areas; yet by 1930 
the nation was almost evenly divided, with a slight balance 
on the cities’ side. Asa result of the 1929 crash, half a million 
jobless went back to the land, and the rural population is 
once more coming into its own, not only threatening a terrify- 
ing overproduction, but exerting an enormous pressure on 
rural dole agencies. 

Not all migration is romance. Some of it is easily attributed 
to abject poverty, some to erosion-rotted farms of the South, 
or dust-laden farms of the Great Plains. Every large city in 
America is faced with a similar problem. Chicago, in the 
centre, estimates its winter lodging-house population at from 
forty to sixty thousand homeless, aimless men. Slums grow 
out of the districts surrounding these lodging-houses. Young 
people seeking jobs and farmers escaping dust and debt are 
thrown together with beggars and criminals, just as they 
would be in a prison. In a way, it is a prison—an economic 
prison, poverty its keeper. 

Most of the group, though, are willing to work. Two- 
thirds of them are unskilled, eighty per cent. former farmers, 
sixty per cent. former landowners. The entire group follow 
either the crop-harvests, the fall and winter industrial booms, 
or both. They race madly in dusty old automobiles or hide 
in slow freight trains to reach these centres of production and 
activity,and only one in ten is greeted with a chance to work. 
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courage of a revolutionary of the. Russian school.” Yer 
in the last two years, in Great Britain itself, Communism ha; 
inspired no less a devotion and-courage in young men like 
John Cornford and Ralph Fox, than whom none could haye 
been more English ; and with their deaths in mind one may 
still believe that Communism may be for export, only that 
in being for export it must and will surrender what is purely 
Russian for what is European. It is significant that D; 
Borkenau regards the Comintern as a failure despite its late;t 
policy, which for him is but another desperate deviation from 
extreme Left to extreme Right. Yet it has to be said that in 
the last two years Communism has frustrated the victory o: 
Fascism in three countries, in France, in Spain and in Chin. 
For that alone democracy must be grateful. In both France 
and Spain Communism has by now become a mass party; 
and those who speak for Communism in its latest phase have 
been working men and women, like Dolores. Ibannuri, La 
Pasionaria, through whom Communism spz2aks not with the 
voice of Moscow or of a revolutionary sect but with the voice 
of suffering peoples. 


MIGRANTS 


Washington State 
The “ industrialists” seek work in lumber camps, in crews that 
drill for oil and natural gas, with gangs that maintain railroad 
rights-of-way. Those that follow the sun and the seasons— 
the trend is predominantly toward the mechanised and 
intensively cultivated farms of the South and West—seek to 
pick, dig, pluck, or tin apricots and nectarines, raisins 
and grapes and artichokes, berries and cotton and wheat and 
olives, beets and apples and clams and hops. They live in 
filthy camps or tar-paper shacks, have no light or water or 
heat or sewage-disposal, no sanitary facilities. If they 
attempt to join their Migratory Workers’ Protective Union 
(they are overlooked by the conservative American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the bustling Committee for Industrial 
Organisation) they are likely to meet with violence, and the 
Union’s organisers are treated unspeakably. 

Let us look at this migrant. He is in or just past his 
prime. He has had six years of schooling in all his life, has 
abandoned religion, forsaken his constitutional right of voting 
by leaving his local registration-lists. He pays no taxes. He 
is usually in a poor state of health. If he has relatives, they 
cannot or will not aid him. His children cannot remain in 
school because he must keep moving if he is to work, and he 
must take his family with him. After changing from school 
to school, the children become disgracefully backward, and 
hostile local authorities, enraged over sudden increases in 
school attendance, do not encourage further education of the 
migrant children. Thus, at early ages, the boys and girls 
leave education to take care of itself. Federal law permits 
them to work in the fields if they are aiding their parents in 
earning a living, and child-labour is rampant. All the social 
ills and heartbreak that could possibly accompany a penniless 
man follow this migrant and his family; illness, hunger, 
and strife. Arriving at their destination, they see wages 
fall because of a labour surplus, and commodity prices 
rise. This man—this migrant—is a social outcast, a lost 
soul. 

If when travelling he is on foot, and shabbily dressed, 
or driving a shabby, out-of-the-State automobile, police 
stop him at the borders, and turn him back into the State 
from which he attempts to enter. That State doesn’t want 
him, and neither does the one next to it. Some States charge 
him a tax on the petrol in his tank. Should he wish to work, 
he is often made to sign a contract, so that no matter how 
foul the working and living conditions he cannot leave. 
Several States back this law, though it is contrary to te Federal 
Anti-Peonage Act. A virtual prisoner, his hands are tied by 
contract and his soul by poverty. Before he can obtain local 
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citizenship—and the dole—in Wyoming, he must have been 
a “resident ” for at least three months. Most of the other 
States demand a year’s residence, eleven States two years’ 
or more, and five insist upon his having lived within the 
State in which he applies for the dole, five years. A man can 
become very hungry in five years. 

Local travellers’ bureaus, police stations, and religious 
missions are constantly crowded with migrants, and during 
the month of August their load becomes top-heavy. Two 
States built camps for the migrants to live in, and almost 
three hundred such camps were founded by the Federal 
Transient Programme in 1933. Soon after, a milliard and a 
quarter dollars were allotted to Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
check the flood of roaming young people. Within two years, 
they had brought the number down from 1,500,000 to 
50000. Suddenly, in September, 1935, the F.E.R.A. called 
a halt to its Transient Service. Three hundred thousand 
persons had been cared for each month for two years, and now 
everything stopped. National employment agencies formed 
at the same time as these agencies have remained inactive, 
incapable of constitutionally directing labour. Nothing 
more was done until the Farm Security Administration 
scattered seven labour camps over two Western States. The 
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immense truck-farms (truck being the colloquial for vegetables 
raised for market) maintain expensive lobbies in Washington 
to see that no legislation is passed to aid the very labourers 
upon whose work their agricultural business depends, upoa 
whose surfeit of numbers they can rely to keep down wages 
and maintain competitive marketing prices. So much for 
Federal aid. Only two States moved towards aiding the 
transients ; they founded labour camps similar to the Federal 
camps. But conditions in these camps have been atrocious; 
disease, poverty, and unrest spreading, and strikes and blood- 
shed are not infrequent. 

Public interest in the migrant problem is increasing rapidly. 
What was once an attitude of pity is changing to a feeling of 
horror, and unless public opinion remains at this pitch, 
it may well be one of fear. If we are developing a permanent 
tenant class, then we are also developing a permanent migrant 
class. The problem of these wandering thousands—perhaps 
millions—has been intensified by urban and rural poverty, and 
with farm bankruptcies and foreclosures increasing, and 
retail tinned-goods sales falling, the ghastly conditions will 
not only be increased, but intensified. A potential American 
dictator would not have to look very far for his dissatisfied 
millions. They are everywhere, their numbers growing, 
moving back and forth—and waiting. 


“GERMAN DISCIPLINE ” 


By WILLI TIEZE 


[The writer is a German publicist, a citizen of the Czechoslovak Republic} 


HE leaders of the Sudeten German Party have demanded 
that the world should pay a special tribute to the iron 
discipline observed by their followers in these critical days. 
Alas, they lay claim to a merit which is wholly fictitious. 
Apart from the fact that nobody has provoked the Sudeten 
Germans, and therefore they have had no need of exceptional 
self-restraint, the Sudeten Germans are not their own masters. 
It would be more accurate to speak of obedience than disci- 
pline ; it is a case of the first and not the second. Discipline 
means voluntarily submitting to a self-imposed restraint, 
obedience placing oneself at the disposal of others. It is, 
in fact, a peculiar German species of discipline, which is best 
explained by a joke of Lenin’s : when German revolutionaries 
have to capture a railway station, they first buy platform 
tickets at the booking-office. If until now the Sudeten 
Germans have preserved discipline, it is because no one has 
ordered them to break it. They have exercised obedience, 
not discipline. The difference between the two may decide 
the fate of a civilisation. 


The Germans do nothing without orders. Thus they will 
not break discipline without orders. If, one day, they do 
receive the order, they will break discipline in an extremely 
disciplined way. This is, as everyone will admit, absurd, 
but it is inevitable where not discipline but obedience 
counts. 


Hitler boasts of the discipline observed by the Revolution 
of 1933. Those who know the Germans will hardly agree. 
The Revolution could not have happened otherwise. It did 
not break out spontaneously. It was begun to order. And 
it ended to order. The Roehm purge of June 30th, 1934, 
was carried out to schedule. And the anti-Semitic excesses 
are also carried out to schedule. 


When Herr Hitler and Herr Henlein boast about their 
German discipline—which in itself really is a virtue— 
they assume the presence of something which is absent, 
that is, an anarchical fiery temperament which has to be 
restrained. But the Germans are extremely patient men. 
They have nothing anarchical or impetuous in their natures. 
With such a character one may achieve great things, but 
never the greatest: Freedom. 


Pragu2, September 6th 

If one wished to obtain a good idea of the German tempera- 
ment, one would do well to consider the example of the 
philosopher, Max Stirner. Never did the world see such 
anarchism. His works are sheer dynamite, but only his 
written works. In private life this philosophical Dynamitero 
was an industrious, punctua! civil servant, with a claim to 
a pension, who never infringed a police regulation. On the 
contrary, he was scrupulously studious not to; such an 
excursion into reality would have deprived him of the best 
inspiration for his work. 

But certainly if the Germans were told to becom2 anarchists, 
were commanded to destroy order, their anarchism would be 
terrible, since it would be a disciplined anarchy that destroyed 
systematically and infected the whole world. But so long 
as the Sudeten Germans do not receive from Henlein, and 
Henlein from Hitler, the command to lose patience, discipline 
will be preserved. 


Nowhere in the world does it seem to have been sufficiently 
observed that on the critical day of May 21si, when the 
Czech Government summoned two annual classes to the 
colours, the Sudeten German reserves obeyed this command ; 
I believe there was not one case of refusal to obey. In the 
same way, today, all the German reserves have trooped in 
for the compulsory manoeuvres. Amidst the alleged white- 
hot emnity between the Czech and German peoples it would 
not have been surprising if there had been cases of mutiny ; 
but nobody ordered them to mutiny. 

Now when, in these days, the chief party leaders of the 
Sudeten Party issue a call in which they summon their 
followers to make use of the right of self-defence henceforward, 
it must be understood merely as an order to observe no 
discipline any longer, or better, to give no obedience to the 
laws. It may be dangerous if this summons to lack of discip- 
line is followed with complete discipline. For the time being 
the decisive moment appears not to have arrived, and there- 
fore the summons has had no direct results. So long as the 
command to break discipline has not been given cut, so long 
will discipline be observed, and so long will the world be 
summoned to pay tribute to the iron discipline of the Sudeten 
Germans. 
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THE MIND AND THE BODY 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE so-called “modern” psychology, in spite of the 
considerable divergencies of opinion that exist between 
its principal exponents and their respective disciples, has at 
any rate served to correct the perhaps rather too crudely 
materialist tendencies that were characteristic of Medicine 
thirty or forty years ago. Many of its implications, such as 
the paramount importance of the “ unconscious ” mind and 
the predominance of the sex impulse, must still of course 
be regarded as belonging to the realm of theory. They 
cannot as yet be said to rest upon a sufficiently large 
body of controlled and tested data, observed over a sufficiently 
long period, to have earned the description of proof. And 
there is a certain amount of truth, perhaps, in the contention 
of some of the “modern” psychology’s critics that, to a 
great extent, it is repeating, in rather involved phraseology, 
what every wise doctor, teacher and priest has known and 
practised for a thousand years or so. 

For generations it has been accepted, not only in medical 
circles, that such emotions as anxiety, horror, hate, anger 
and their opposites can, and do, have a profound effect upon 
actual bodily processes. Such popular phrases as “ sick 
with fear” and “laugh and grow fat” are evidences of 
the common-sense, popular recognition of this truth. Nor 
has the vast increase in our knowledge of the “ workings ” 
of the human body tended to diminish the importance of 
the mental or emotional factor in affecting health and pro- 
ducing disability. Biochemistry has merely shown us that 
the manifestations of fear, for example, are associated with 
the release of a more than ordinary amount of the internal 
secretion of one or two particular endocrine glands that are 
in turn under the control of others, just as radiography has 

emonstrated that, in a “ nervous” person, the unexpected 
banging of a door can cause the stomach to drop several 
inches. 

The rractical fact remains that an uneasy mind may be 
associated with a very large variety of minor or even major 
illnesses or deviations from normal health, and that the 
resolution of some anxiety, fear, or anger may result ina 
restoration, for instance, of good digestion, sleep and an 
ordinary pulse-rate. 

In so far, therefore, as the “modern” psychology has 
reminded a new generation of doctors that a patient is an 
individual human being and not merely a neatly adjusted 
piece of machinery—a living, willing, thinking, dreaming 
man, woman, or child, and not just a case—its influence has 
been all for the good. Owing to its attraction, too, for 
various widely-read novelists and publicists, its subject 
matter has received a relatively large amount of popular 
attention ; and this has at least had the result of lifting certain 
abnormalities of conduct from the plane of ridicule or moral 
reprobation into an atmosphere of a more understanding 
and tolerant comprehension. The now universally used 
word “ complex” has probably, on the whole, served the 
cause of charity. 

But although “ modern” psychology has no doubt shed 
some of its earlier and more extravagant assertions and 
claims, there still remains some tendency to exaggerate the 
part played by the psychological factor in the production 
of ill-health—a tendency to throw a general mantle of 
“‘ neurosis ” over an enormous variety of ailments for which, 
it may be true, exact physical cduses have not yet been 
found. And it is a tendency that may all too easily lend 
a wrong bias of approach, both from the point of view of 
immediate relief and future research. 

It must not be forgotten that, after all, a very large number 
of people in every generation have had to face ordeals of 
all degrees of severity, and have perhaps, in addition, also 
been handicapped by unwise parents or teachers, unsym- 
pathetic or oppressive companions, and foolish disciplinary 
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methods in early life. But the great majority of these haye 
not, in fact, developed disabling “ complexes ” or repressions 
or secret dreads that have become translated into chronic 
indigestion, palpitating hearts, escapist paralyses, and the 
like. And the question that has to be continually askeg 
by the would-be curers, if they are to keep sane and on an 
even keel, is this: Wherein lies the basic difference between 
this majority and the others who have developed such dis. 
abilities ? Is it in the psyche, or the bodily instrument tha 
the psyche has to use ? 


It is a question to which at present no dogmatic answer 
can be given. It is even perhaps arguably a question that 
cannot be put in such simple terms. But many will probably 
feel that the genera! trend of medical history has gone to 
show that of the two it is on the whole more likely that the 
ultimate and basic difference lies in the bodily instrument, 
Various diseases, which were once attributed to psychical 
causes, to possession by evil spirits and the like, have since 
been shown to have a definite physical origin. Certain 
injuries to the cells of the brain, caused by the presence of 
living and identifiable invading organisms, can produce 
apparent changes in character and behaviour that—had their 
pathology been sti!l unknown to us—would have seemed to 
be purely psychical in nature. The damaged instrument, 
that is to say, would have seemed to be merely the degenerating 
or deteriorated “‘ person.” 


It may thus well be—may, I suggest, even more probably 
¢ ?—that the basic reason for many of the conditions now 
attributed to psychical causes (and, in the present state of our 
knowledge, rightly treated on psychical lines) may ultimately 
be found in some physical defect or maladjustment. For 
this reason any too wholesale resort to psychological explan- 
ation or research at the expense of the anatomist, the phvsio« 
logist, and the bio-chemist should be deprecated. 


INTERRUPTED IDYLL 


By ROBERT NICOLSON 


HEIR lingering feet stirred little clouds of dust from 
the sun-baked road. The summer evening was warm, 
windless, quiet but for bird-sound, still but for an occasional 
leisurely movement of leaves. The gate stood narrowly 
ajar. ‘“* Along here,” said the girl. 

The boy stood doubtful, looking down that narrow rutted 
path between the trees. 

“ce Can we ? 33 

“‘ Of course. Come on.” 

She put her arm through his, smiling, and gently urged 
him into the shadowy tree-coolness which Trespassers 
Forbidden had said was not for them. There was a refreshing 
smell of damp earth. Birds whistled. Through the inter- 
stices of the leaves the westering sun dropped petals of light 
upon the ground. There was no sign of house or man. 
No dog rushed out to bite trespassing legs. The boy’s 
fear left him. His body’s tension relaxed. He smiled. 

Soon, walking quietly arm-in-arm, they came to a little 
fenced-in field, at the foot of which flowed a stream. There 
were trees by the stream; and in the shade of one of the 
trees they sat down and watched the shining water, the 
cirrus-clouded sky, the white movement of sheep beyond 
the narrow river. The girl broke their silence. 

“I shall never forget this day,’’ she said. She had a 
beautiful speaking voice, low and quiet, which made even 
her most casual utterance sound significant. 

The boy looked at her—her dark hair, dark eyes, her deep 
red, full-lipped mouth. She smiled at him, Her teeth 
were very white. “ Hullo, Tommy.” 

“ Hullo, Ruth.” 

She leaned back in the grass and lay there smiling at him. 
The sun touching one outflung hand brought a gleam of 
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gold from her wedding-ring. A shadow crossed the boy’s 
eyes. He looked away. 

“She watched him. He had a thin, sun-browned face 
and very fair hair ; his eyes were blue. She looked at his 
averted face, his hair, his wide unbulky shoulders, his long 
slender body ; and she thought with almost painful tender- 
ness; How young he is! (Six years younger than herself, 
and she was only twenty-five.) And she thought—not 
forgetting that she was married to another man; knowing 
that this must end, must become only a memory of something 
beautiful and for ever gone—I love him! Love and pity 
for him caught so sharply at her heart that her eyes smarted 
with tears. How thin he is! she thought; and watching 
him she murmured remembered words: ‘‘ Oh! Death will 
find me, long before I tire of watching you... .” 

Lost in some secret thought he did not hear her. He 
looked sad and lonely and remote, for ever himself as she, 
beyond all touching of hands and lips, beyond all whispered 
lines of poetry, must be for ever herself, so that essentially 
there could never be We but always You and I, no matter 
how great the love between. 

“Tommy,” she said. 

He looked at her. 

“ Why are you so quiet ? ” 

“ You are going away tomorrow,” he said. 

“ Sorry?” 

“You know [ am.” 

“Never mind; we’ve had some lovely times together. 
And T’ll write to you.” 

“ Will you really >?” 

“ Of course I will.” 

The sun was setting. All the loveliness about them was 
clearer in the darkening world. The river’s surface mirrored 
a fiery sky. She put out her hand and laid it upon the boy’s, 
and spoke very quietly. 

“T love you, Tommy.” 

Now, for the first time, it had been said. For days these 
words had been implicit in the least touching of hands, the 
glancing of eyes, the simplest conversation : at last they had 
been spoken. 

“T love you, Tommy.” 

They stared at each other. She feit his hand, under hers, 
trembling. ‘Tenderness and longing overcame her; desire 
for some simple impossible perfection of being made her 
sigh. Her hand gripped tightly about his. Out of the flow 
and change of time the fulness of this moment must be 
taken. 

“ Tommy.” 

He moved towards her, put his arm about her with shy 
desperate longing. He was trembling violently. Beneath 
his sunburn he was very pale. She put her arm about his 
neck, drew his head down, his face near to hers. Their lips 
were about to meet—— 

The silence was split with a sudden outburst of sound. 
A voice shattered their secrecy, jerked their pressing bodies 
apart. The boy leapt to his feet and stared wild-eyed in the 
direction of the noise. 

A man was driving some cows into the field. That was all. 
A man with cows. He had not yet noticed the trespassers. 
His shouting had not been directed towards them but 
towards the slow-moving beasts in his charge. With a stick 
he struck a cow loudly on the rump and roared at it: “ Git 
up, you brute!” The cow ambled carelessly through the 
gateway. 

The girl lay quite still beneath the tree. She had seen 
the man, the cows; now her eyes were closed. She felt 
ill with anger and frustration, terribly humiliated. A peak 
moment of being had been almost reached: the world was 
at its quict loveliest, Tommy’s thin beautiful face was near 
hers, his lips were drawing down to kiss her for the first 


time. And a man with ragged-trousers and a shock of coarse 
rust-coloured hair had made it all ridiculous with a shout. 

She heard that bawling voice again. Now he had seen 
them. “Hey! You there! What are ye doin’ in this 
field ? ” 

“All right,’ Tommy shouted back nervously. “ All 
right. We’re just going.” 

“ Ye’d better be quick about it!” camz2 the roar. “ Ye’ve 
no right to be in here at ali! Mr. Allan’ll set the dogs 
on you if he sees ye.” 

“Come on,” Tommy said to her in a subdued voice. 
“We'd better go.” 

She ignored his proffered hand and rose to her feet. 
They went from the field under the hostile gaze of the red- 
haired man. 

Under the trees now it was quite dark, and the narrow 
path was hazardous to the feet with great splashes of dung 
which the cows had dropped on their way to the field. Ruth 
watched Tommy as he picked his way carefully along. He 
was shamefaced and silent; the situation was quite beyond 
him. She, too, said nothing. A bitterness which brought 
the entire universe within its scope did not exclude her 
companion. He looks a fool! she thought contemptuously ; 
and detected, just in time to lengthen her stride to get 
beyond it, a mess of dung in her path. 

They reached the road. It was brighter here; but a3 
they walked the night came down upon them. Darkness 
deepened ; the air lost its warmth. Still they did not speak. 

It was a long walk—more than two miles. © Stars appeared 
in the sky. The light from an occasional cottage shone 
across the lonely road. 

But at last, turning a bend, they found the little seaside 
town suddenly beneath them. Ruth stopped and stood in 
the darkness, looking down upon street-lamps and lighted 
windows. Tommy stood beside her. Distance-dimin- 
ished, they could hear music, voices, a cheerful confusion of 
sound rising up from the particular patch of brightness that 
indicated where the little fairground was, down beside the 
harbour. And beyond the harbour was the vast, black sea 
and a tiny island whose presence was made known in the 
night by the faraway lonely flash from a lighthouse. 

There was something in the sight that made Ruth forget 
her anger, overcame her resentment. She smiled, looking 
at that bright little town under the infinite darkness. She 
thought of herself and Tommy lying in the field; the red- 
haired man bawling at them; the cow-dung on the path. 
She began to shake with quiet laughter. 

* What’s wrong?” said Tommy in bewilderment. 

How could she tell him that she was laughing because Life 
was so beautiful and so horrible, so full of stupidity and joy 
and grief and bravery, such a bitter-sweet meaningless 
experience! How could she tell him that she must laugh, 
because if she didn’t laugh she would cry her heart out ! 

“Oh Tommy, I love you!” she said, and put her arms 
tightly about him. 

Very young and unhappy, desperately in love with her, he 
held her to him in the darkness; and so for a time they 
stood, saying nothing, in the solace of each other’s arms. 

“It’s time we went home,” she sighed at last. 

* Am I to see you tomorrow before you leave ? 

* No.” 

“ Oh Ruth, write to mc!” he pleaded. “ Promise you'll 
write! I don’t know what I’ll do without you!” 

“ Of course I’ll write, my darling.” 

*T love you so much!” 

She kissed him: she took his thin young face between 
her hands and pressed her mouth to his in their first, their 
only kiss. Then they drew apart and went down the hill 
towards the town, their separate home, the parting that she 
knew must be for ever. 


»”» 
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HISTORIANS AND THE CRISIS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


Tue Eighth International Historical Congress has just 
finished a week of peaceful sessions in the hospitable city 
of Ziirich. The political situation in Europe was bound 
to cast 2 shadow over the proceedings of, an international 
meeting. Historians know only too well how quickly wars 
spread, and how many civilisations have failed to recover 
from the disintegration which follows the inevitable lowering 
of standards in war. European culture was near to the abyss 
in the last year of the Great War, and in the confusion after 
the armistice. The lessons of history are a warning that 
a risk of this kind cannot be taken twice in one generation. 
We Europeans cannot continue to live on the moral and 
intellectual capital accumulated in a previous era of peace. 
If we do not make our own positive contribution to a better 
world-order, we can but expect the destruction which has 
overcome cultures as proud and, seemingly, as firmly 
rooted as our own. Thus anyone who listened to the groups 
of people talking in the great hall of the Technische Hochschalt 
in Ziirich would have noticed an undertone of deep anxiety. 
Yet, over against this sombre background, there was some- 
thing encouraging in the mere fact that members of more 
than forty nations could still meet together for intellectual 
discussions which were no mere exchange of compliments 
and banalities. 

The Swiss organising committee responsible for the 
arrangements at Ziirich carried out its work in a perfect 
-way; I have never seen a large congress managed with 
such skill and kindness. The long applause with which 
a vote of thanks was passed at the closing session showed 
that the kindness was appreciated by everyone. The work 
of the Congress does not end with this closing session. 
The Comité International des Sciences Historiques is a perma- 
nent body, with an assembly of representatives from all 
participating nations, and a small standing committee which 
meets once a year. It receives valuable help from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The assembly and its committee 
are responsible for certain publications of an international 
kind, and for co-ordinating the work of various international 
commissions and national committees interested in different 
branches of history or in problems of practical importance 
for scholars. These committees are international in the 
fullest sense of the term. An American scholar, Dr. Leland, 
has succeeded an Englishman, Dr. Temperley, as President. 
The secretary is French, the treasurer English (his pre- 
decessor was Swiss), and the standing committee includes 
historians from Belgium, Germany, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, and Switzerland. There are no hard and fast 
rules about language; it has happened this year, and is 
likely to happen again, that French—not English—is used 
most frequently in the discussions and business meetings, 
with German as a close second. 

One’s impression of the papers can only be partial. The 
Congress is divided into fifteen sections ; some of the sections 
are subdivided. You have therefore to take your choice 
from a dozen or more discussions held simultaneously. On 
the whole I think I found the greatest interest in listening 
to subjects outside my own field of work, though I learned 
a very great deal from one paper on my own “ period ” 
by a young Polish scholar, M. Widerszal (whose pro- 
fessor watched him read his work just as an Oxford 
College tutor might listen to one of his pupil’s essays). In 
general, I wished very much that some of the English critics 
of the history taught by historians had been present at this 
Congress. The critics would have found that historians 
do not content themselves with telling sad stories of the 
deaths of kings. They deal mainly with ideas, and those 


ideas are far less remote from the world of today than the 





critics often admit. The papers read at the Congress were 
written long before the present period of acute international 
tension ; summaries of every communication were published 
earlier in the year. These papers were written in every 
country, and yet they had in common a remarkable sense of 
responsibility, an attitude of mind which one can define 
best by saying that the writers were conscious of the value 
of their study—taken as a whole—for understanding the 
modern world and for instructing those who govern the 
world. It would also be true to say that, without distinction of 
nationality, there was something more than an undercurrent 
of feeling, that historians—cs the guardians of knowledge 
of a political kind—must uphold certain standards of intellectual 
integrity. 

Finally, I think that any observer would have been impressed 
by the fact that, in all these discussions, a common intellectual 
background is taken for granted. In spite of great differences 
of opinion, and of deep national attachments—at times, one 
might say, national prejudices—there is still a common fund 
of culture, a language of ideas common to all educated people, 
The transition from the common culture of a highly trained 
minority to a common political arrangement affecting the 
masses of men in modern States is obviously one of enormous 
difficulty—historians would be the last people to minimise 
this difficulty—but it is not merely the illusion of friendly 
talk in pleasant surroundings which makes one think that 
this transition is not impossible. The plain facts are that 
for people of high culture this step has already been taken, 
almost unconsciously, and that it does not involve any 
devitalising process, any surrender of the living forces which 
distinguish a healthy national growth from a weak cosmo- 
politanism. 

We have all separated now, and as we broke up after our 
last session I could not but wonder whether, in a short time, 
I should be remembering those meetings as among the last 
events of the kind of life which civilised men enjoy living, 
just as throughout the four years from August, 1914, I remem- 
bered, again and again, an afternoon in the Black Forest in 
July, 1914, when I watched the drivers of a German battery of 
artillery giving village children rides on their horses, as they 
led them to the watering place. And if, as one hopes, a sense of 
reason and prudence returns to Europe, I wondered what, at 
our next Congress five years hence, we should then think of 
our present anxieties. Anyhow, it seemed to me no bad thing 
that, for the next session of our permanent committee, we 
chose, unanimously, the city of Prague. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,’ SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1838. 

It is still too early to say any thing respecting the probable yield 
of wheat ; but from all the accounts we can collect, we are of opinion 
that our former estimate will not be far wrong. Allowing, however, 
for some falling off, occasioned by last week’s heavy rains, we should 
think that the utmost that can now be expected will scarcely reach an 
average crop. We are, therefore, not disposed to believe that prices 
will suffer so great a depression as might have been anticipated ; and 
the present position of the principal corn-markets bears us out in this 
cpinion. There is in fact a firmness and steadiness about the trade 
quite remarkable. On the eve of an importation of foreign wheat 
zmounting to nearly one million quarters (taking the whole of the 
kingdom), and in face of an entire week of the most auspicious harvest 
weather, the London market has barely declined 2s. per quarter ; an 
even that reduction was more owing to a falling off in the quality than 
any actual Cecrease in the value of the article. At Liverpool, wheat 
was last Tvesday quoted 6d. to 7d. per 7olbs. cheaper ;_ the latet 
accounts of Friday, however, state that part of this decline had again 
teen recovered, the best qualities being quoted only 3d. to 4d. pet 
7olbs. lower than on the previous Tuesday week. ‘This firmness 
could not exist if it were really thought that the harvest would bea 
productive one ; and the contrary opinion is so prevalent, that many 
of the speculators in foreign show no anxiety to sell at present, 
confidently anticipating higher prices when the farmers begin 1 
thrash out and find that a deficiency exists.—Mark Lane Express. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
“The Flashing Stream.” By Charles Morgan. At the Lyric 


The Flashing Stream has several of the qualities which compose 
a commercially successful play: it can be enjoyed according 
to personal taste as a melodrama, as a romance, or as philosophy ; 
it reaches the public’s heart by describing an exotic love-affair, 
and the public’s nerves by describing an invention which will 
add to the ingenious horrors of war ; it appeals at appropriate 
momeats to the baser element in man by making indelicate 
jokes. It has also several of the qualities which compose a 
good play; it is well constructed, it is imaginative, it enlarges 
the theatre’s range of subject, it is well—in parts, brilliantly— 
written. It is not unreasonable that it should have been per- 
mitted also to contain certain qualities which are not found in a 
good play, and seldom in a play which is a success. 

Mr. Morgan’s plot might, in outline, have been with only 
slight modificatio:z’ the property of almost any writer of con- 
ventional thrillers. A group of naval officers is confined on an 
Atlantic island, experimenting on an aerial torpedo which 
is expected to make the air unsafe for hostile aircraft. In charge 
of the. experiments is Commander Edward Ferrers, who is 
presented—not altogether convincingly—as a mathematician 
of genius. Ferrers’ colleague Selby is killed, and the only 
person thought mathematically suitable to take his place is 
Selby’s sister, who by a permissible coincidence arrives on the 
island just after her brother’s death. She is engaged, the 
experiments proceed ; but when the trials take place the aerial 
torpedo fails to prove its worth, and the Admiralty digs in its 
toes against the expense of further experiments and issues 
an ultimatum. If Ferrers will admit that the torpedo’s failure 
is due to an error in his calculations the experiments may 
continue ; if he won’t, but insists that some minor mechanical 
detail remains to be perfected, they may not. Ferrers denies the 
possibility of error in his calculations, the station is duly closed, 
and two months of bitter despair pass before the effects of his 
certainty are redeemed by a conspiracy between Karen Selby 
and an amiably feline Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Morgan has used this conventional plot as a frame in 
which to set theories of mathematical certainty, speculations 
about the nature of love and of ‘‘ singleness of mind,” state- 
ments about men of genius and men of character, portraits 
of naval types. Almost all are of some intrinsic interest, but 


‘not all are appropriate to the niches he has chosen for them. 


One has too often the impression that one is listening to a set 
piece, the occasion for which has been capriciously engineered. 
The relationship between Ferrers and Karen Selby, in terms 
of which the inner development of the play is worked out, 
is too heavily buttressed with theories to retain its proper 
consequence in the play. As they fight for a future together 
they fix in words the relations of love and mathematics ; but 
they speak too long and (for the theatre) too intensely, and 
with each step forward in Mr. Morgan’s argument their 
humanity recedes. The play ends with most of its problems 
neatly solved, but with interest in its characters chilled. 

It is the height of ambition in a writer to represent one of 
his characters as a man of genius. The united efforts of 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Godfrey Tearle do not for a moment 
incline us to feel that this ambition has been realised with 
Commander Ferrers. Mr. Tearle’s performance is a careful 
and energetic study by an actor whose choice for the part 
seems something approaching a triumph of miscasting. 
As a naval officer dispensing hospitality to the Admiral and 
his loathsome wife Mr. Tearle could not be bettered; but 
as a despairing genius in the lists of passion he makes quite 
unusually embarrassing what might in other circumstances have 
have been only a minor trial. Miss Rawlings makes Karen 
Selby much more credible—one is quite prepared to believe, if 
required to do so, that this capable rather unsubtle woman 
1s among the world’s half-dozen best mathematicians—and it 
is not her fault if any of her scenes with Ferrers seem unreal. 
The supporting parts are all well filled, with Mr. Felix Aylmer 
and Mr. H. G. Stoker especially playing unexacting parts 
to pe-fection. Mr. Aylmer’s style in particular gives agreeable 
diversions to a play whose main currents one has with regret 
to sugzest run more than a little sluggishly. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*This Man Is News.” At the Plaza——‘ The Rage of Paris.” 
At the Leicester Square 

THERE appears to have been a great deal of excitement in 
the Press and elsewhere about This Man Is News. It is, one 
is given to understand, a new line in British film-making, 
and points the way to all and sundry for yet another renaissance. 
Further significance is also attached to the fact that the men 
responsible for the production rejoice in such names’ as 
MacDonald, Mackinnon, McDougall and the like. But on 
seeing the film it is a little difficult to understand the violence 
of enthusiasm which it has called forth. The group of Scotsmen 
who scripted and directed it have an undoubted talent for 
well-timed and fast-moving action; they also, like all true 
Scots, have a very pleasant sense of humour, to which the 
epithet pawky need by no means be applied. The film is well 
cast, with Alastair Sim as a delightful newspaper editor, Valeric 
Hobson as a cool and charming reporter’s wife, and Barry K. 
Barnes as the reporter himself, although in this case one must 
make a few reservations ; he has personality and good looks, 
but at present lacks the polish one might have expected after 
his excellent performance in the Auden-Isherwood play, The 
Ascent of F.6. A final point in favour of the film is that 
it has obviously been made with a sensible and extremely 
efficient sense of economy. 


But, granted all these points, there is still no special super- 
lative. The story is of the thriller type, and provides all the 
usual thrills arising from gang-murders, newspaper scoops, 
and the not unnatural bewilderment of Scotland Yard by a 
succession of wildly improbable events. It is in fact the type 
of story which Hitchcock tells so well; that it has now been 
retold almost as well in a slightly diffzrent style is hardly an 
event of the first magnitude. Moreover, many will consider 
that to suggest that it represents a genre on which the British 
film industry would do well to concentrate is something of 
an impertinence. We have already waited long enough for the 
emergence of a really British school of film-making (represented 
at present by all-too-rare productions like Storm in a Teacup 
and Edge of the World) to be fobbed off with a Hollywood 
thriller, however well it may have been translated into the local 
vernacular, 


Danielle Darrieux captivated many hearts by her performances 
in Continental productions, especially Mayerling, in which her 
ethereal beauty was magnificently combined with the dark 
shadows of personal tragedy. It was no doubt a foregone con- 
clusion that Hollywood would buy her. It was also to be 
expected that Hollywood would try and alter her. In The Rage 
of Paris they have, to use a vulgar but extremely apposite 
phrase, ‘‘dolled her up.” But, despite a coiffure which 
would make any other woman look like a painted and tufted 
egg, despite a shatteringly overdone system of make-up, 
she remains Danielle Darrieux, a cool, scentless breeze from 
France in the spicy ozone of California. 


The story is a standard reach-me-down. The poor chorus 
girl who, under the influence of two crooks with hearts of pure 
gold (one of them Mischa Auer, in the part of his career), 
embarks on a series of impostures with the object of marrying 
money (Louis Hayward), but falls finally into the arms of the 
dashing and oh-so-unconventional hero (Douglas Fairbanks, 
junior). The treatment is very good. The dialogue is witty, 
the incidents are amusing, and the sets and camera-work 
excellent. It might indeed be unfair to point out that we have 
seen them all before, were it not clear that to launch this 
particular actress from such a well-worn slipway bodes ill for 
her future. Her talent demands more serious consideration. 

In the same programme is an American short entitled 
Stars in Stripes, which presents a series of abysmally bad 
vaudeville turns in an extremely ugly and inefficiently designed 
prison setting. It would be worth no mention at all were it 
not for the fact that the Shorts Producers in this country are in 
dire need of encouragement, and are also in a position to 
make good films. Until audiences are more vocal in their 
protests against this type of insulting claptrap, the men who 
rule the box-office will, one presumes, continue to deliver 
it in all its cheapness. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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Staridards—TI, 

Tuis is the perfect season for the critic. He may either idle 
in the country, or he may enjoy the subtler pleasure of staying 
on in a London free from exhibitions, with nothing to provoke 
him to exercise his judgement on the quality of paintings, or 
his ingenuity in justifying his judgement. Yet, so perverse 
is the critical nature that, when there is no external object to 
criticise, the critic’s faculties are liable to turn in on himself, 
and he begins to wonder what it is that he is up to, why he 
spends his time analysing, praising and condemning. And, 
if he is honest, he is very likely to reach the point at which he 
is asking himself whether he really has any system at all, or 
whether he does the whole thing by a happy-go-lucky method 
on a purely personal principle of liking and disliking. 

Those who fill an art column in a weekly paper have a double 
function to perform. Their first duty is the immediate one 
of keeping a chronicle of the exhibitions which take place, 
indicating their scope and saying how far they have fulfilled 
the aims which they set themselves. If a new artist appears 
it is the business of the critic to find out what he is trying to 
do, and to estimate his success in doing it. But at the same 
time the critic is always expected to say whether works of art 
which are shown are good. He is supposed to be able to look 
at a Rembrandt, a Picasso, a Sung pot, a mediaeval tapestry, 
an African idol and place them in order of merit. He is, in 
fact, expected to produce a sort of betting list on whatever 
may happen to be on at the moment. But unlike the tipster, 
who has only to judge of horses running against each other, 
the art critic has to discriminate between objects of completely 
different types. It is as if the betting expert had suddenly 
to decide between a horse and a kangaroo. 

Some critics get out of the difficulty by refusing it. They 
take a purely personal line, saying: ‘‘ We like kangaroos better 
than horses, and that is all that matters.”” They are apt to add, 
though rarely explicitly, a corollary to the effect that, if you 
disagree, you are wrong. This is, of course, a perfectly fool- 
proof position, out of which no one can be driven by argument. 
On the other hand, it is not criticism, and there continues to 
exist in the human mind a sort of belief—some will call it a 
prejudice—that when we say that a picture is good we mean 
something more than when we say that we like it. 

Now it is clearly impossible in a couple of articles of this type 
to define what is meant by the statement that a painting is good, 
that is to say, to solve the fundamental problem of aesthetics, 
but it may be possible to clear up one or two points connected 
with the question. 

In the first place the standards commonly applied are far too 
simple. There is not a single standard of goodness against 
which all works of art can be measured. Even ignoring the 
problems which arise from works in different forms of art— 
painting, poetry or music—it is hopeless to attempt to find a 
single common measure for, say, 2 Michelangelo, and the 
statues of the West door at Chartres. When two artists are 
aiming at entirely different things you cannot make a comparison 
between them in terms of value. In this sense their achieve- 
ments are incommensurable. 

There are, of course, critics who attempt to apply such an 
absolute standard to all works of art. They lay down as a 
preliminary that all works of art must fulfil such and such 
conditions, which they formulate into a theory of Significant 
Form, or of Functionalism, or what you will. But these 
theories do not amount to saying more than that the critic who 
invented them liked such and such kinds of paintings and that 
these paintings appeared to obey such and such laws. They 
are still fundamentally personal, and so do not really get further 
than generalising a statement of liking and disliking. 

Moreover, critics who use this method always get into diffi- 
culties. They find that their likes and dislikes vary ; but an 
even greater problem is raised by the fact that they find them- 
selves liking things in different ways. This compels them to 
distinguish between the different kinds of pleasure which works 
of art produce. Do I enjoy the sort of pleasure which I get 
from a lyrical poem by Blake more than that which I get from 
Hamlet ? 


In another article I shall try to suggest standards which can 
be applied in a more scientific manner, on the only possible 
ANTHONY BLUNT, 


scientific basis, namely, that of history, 








LES GORGES DITES SAUVAGES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Que M. André Demaison nous pardonne de plagier ainsj le 
titre de son livre. II nous arrive une aventure qui justifie 
méme le plagiat. 

Nous sommes actuellement en vacances, parcourant 4 pied 
cette région des causses qui s’étend au sud de Mende et de 
Rodez, région sauvage 4 souhait, oti les habitants sont peu 
nombreux (parfois pas plus de quatre au kilométre carré) 
mais ow, en revanche, le thym et la lavande parfument Pair, 
ou l’on rencontre des oiseaux de proie aussi bien que des 
papillons rares et ol chaque touffe de buis ou de myrtille 
sert de refuge 4 toutes sortes de bétes . . . qui n’ont qu’une 
parenté lointaine avec celles de M. Demaison. C’est une 
région de rocs, dé gouffres, de grottes, ot l’eau manque et 
le soleil tape dur. Si la Grande-Bretagne a ses moors, 
France a ses causses. 

Avant de partir pour cette solitude, nous avions préparé 
a Pintention du Spectator une chronique de tout repos. Nous 
y passions en revue les problémes politiques et économiques 
qui confrontent le cabinet Daladier et, vu la saison des congés 
payés et les fortes chaleurs, nous y avancions l’opinion que 
rien de nouveau ne se produirait avant octobre, qui aménera 
le congrés du parti radical et les élections sénatoriales, pour 
préluder 4 la rentrée des Chambres. Patatras! Dans une 
ferme isolée un journal vieux de plusieurs jours nous apprenait 
le remaniement du ministére et l’agitation des milieux politiques 
4 Paris. Impossible 4 cette distance de suivre les événements, 
Il n’y avait qu’a déchirer l’article et 4 recommencer. C'est 
pourquoi aujourd’hui nous parlerons des gorges qu’on appelle 
sauvages. 

Sur ces causses calcaires, plus accidentés que les moors, 
chaque cours d’eau creuse son lit dans une gorge. (Les 
guides préférent le terme ‘“‘cagnon” qui fait plus riche!) 
Tout le monde maintenant connait les gorges du Tarn, ne 
serait-ce qu’en photographie. On les traverse en automobile 
et il y a un restaurant 4 chaque tournant. N’en parlons plus. 
Ce sont les autres qui nous attirent, celles ot il n’y a que des 
sentiers de chévre, ot il faut escalader les rochers, frayer un 
chemin dans les fourrés, aller 4 l’'aventure. Qui sait? Peut- 
étre aurions-nous la chance d’en découvrir une sur laquelle 
les guides sont muets ? 

Il est sage de s’entrainer 4 Il’exploration. René Caillié 
lui-méme ne s’élanca pas d’une traite sur la route de 
Tombouctou! ‘Il fut donc décidé par notre petit groupe 
d’explorer d’abord sur Ie papier, de rechercher les gorges 
réputées d’accés difficile, d’y aller en reconnaissance, et aprés 
cela seulement d’aborder l’inconnu. 

Nous décidames de nous entrainer dans les gorges de la —. 
Par pudeur nous en tairons le nom. Les guides assuraient 
que la descente en avait été rarement faite. Ils en référaient 
a Martel, 4 Mazauric et autres sondeurs d’abimes. Les 
cartes d’état-major, zébrées de hachures, laissaient prévoir 
de grandes difficultés. Il convenait de s’équiper en 
conséquence. 

Ce fut tout un attirail, car peut-étre a mi-chemin faudrait-il 
coucher 4 la belle étoile; souliers ferrés, espadrilles pour la 
marche sur les roches, vivres de réserve, sacs de couchage, 
gourdes, une fiole d’eau-de-vie, pharmacie de poche, cartes, 
boussole, jumelles, mille autres choses. Les sacs étaient 
lourds, mais les coeurs Iégers nous partions 4 l’aventure ! 

Une route sans issue conduit au hameau d’ow partent les 
gorges. Nous la dédaignames. Déboulant trois cents metres 
parmi les pierres et les ronces, nous descendimes dans Ia vallée. 
Ce fut humiliation sur humiliation. D’abord des sentiers 
bien tracés, puis des arbres fruitiers, puis un mas (abandonné 
il est vrai), puis, pour le comble, un chemin carrossable avec 
des automobiles d’ott descendaient de beaux messieurs ¢f 
souliers blancs et de belles dames avec des ombrelles. Leurs 
sourires étaient narquois. Ils devaient nous prendre pout 
autant de Tartarins ! 

Il faut se méfier des guides, méme s’ils ne remontent pas 
a plus de trois ans. II faut lire en mtarge des cartes pour 
s’assurer que la derniére révision ne date pas de 1907. Sans 
cela ’aventure peut tourner au ridicule. 

Pour les prochaines vacances nous pourrions visiter des 
gorges au Cambodge ou au Sénégal. Mais il n’est pas dit 
que nous n’y rencontrerions pas des touristes en autocal, 
C’est la rangon du progrés, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Destructive Salt 

Those who live elsewhere will have almost forgotten the 
inundation of the sea into Norfolk during the spring. Those 
on the spot are not allowed to forget it. The salt water has 
entirely killed a good many trees; and the county, outside 
the area of fir woods, is not particularly rich in large timber. 
The trees have died slowly: the fishes, those other victims of 
the salt, died at once, and the loss of population has been 
much lamented by local fishermen (including a recent Minister 
of Agriculture), who have as much zeal for coarse fishing as 
others for the dry fly. Very many coarse fish are strangely 
sensitive to an infusion of salt. They have none of the cathol- 
icity of taste shown by salmon and eels. You may see a 
whole shoal of rudd go sick and sad when a high tide reaches 
them and other coarse fish, such as bream, are not less sensitive. 
The most strange example of such sensitiveness is to be seen 
in Palestine. The Jordan -is well stocked with fish and at 
intervals the current carries a careless fish or two into the 
Dead Sea. It dies almost instantly ; and a common spectacle 
is the flocks of birds, mostly I think of the corvine tribe, 
circling round to watch for these victims coming to the 
surface. The birds become as expert as gulls in the art of 
picking up food from the surface of the water. 

* * * * 


A Harvest Record 

An entirely unintended compliment to the English climate 
appeared in a Sunday paper this week in the form of a note 
describing the innumerable abominations of August. Frost, 
snow and hail were some of them. The charge is true enough 
in detail; but in this same month harvest was cut, stooked 
and in most districts carried in good condition ; and in regard 
to wheat at any rate the yield was heavier by bushels to the 
acre than in the most famous wheatfields of the world. Extra- 
vagant bouts of weather have occurred throughout the year 
and some of them proved disastrous to some fruits, especially 
plums and apples, but almost all farm crops, including potatoes, 
hops and beans and sugar-beet have found the weather favour- 
able. The truth is that the excesses of this island are not so 
excessive as we think them. 

* x * x 

A Secret of Growth 

Some brief account was given a year or so ago about a new 
method of making cuttings strike root. The discovery is 
of wider range than was at first thought. A real secret of 
growth, first rather vaguely suggested by Charles Darwin, 
seems to have been disclosed. One of the many research- 
workers {at Rothamsted) has now told the full tale in a pamphlet 
called “Plant Growth Substances,” by Hugh Nicol. (Leonard 
Hill, 17 Stratford Place, London, W.1.) The opening pages 
will interest all gardeners. He writes there: “‘ Botanists 
have long known that with certain plants at least, it is possible 
to induce roots to grow from the middle of the stem of a plant, 
but that it could not be done without some trouble. It is 
now easy to make roots sprout on stems of almost any soft- 
wooded plant merely by painting them with something out 
of a bottle. It is not hard to understand why many laymen, 
as well as botanists, have had their imagination quickened. 
This initiation of rooting on stems and leaves is something 
more than a laboratory trick, because the same substances 
that produce roots on leaves will cause roots to appear on 
cuttings more rapidly than they will appear in the ordinary 
way after putting into compost. To the _horticulturist, 
therefore, the recent artificial preparations of growth-regulating 
substances represent a real gain of immediate practical import- 
ance. Moreover, the possibilities have not been fully explored, 
and it is confidently expected that the new growth-substances 
will be useful in grafting and in further types of propagative 
Work in the nursery garden.” 

* * * x 


Soil and Cricket 

It is a little surprising that none of the many cricket critics 
who have been lamenting the new records has concentrated 
On the essential cause of the change in the game. Much batting 
may be unenterprising and much bowling may be unoriginal ; 
but the successful dullness of the batsmen and the inefficiency 
of the bowler in international games are produced by the 
highly artificial manufacture of the wicket. The soil is at the 


root of the matter, as in many other things. A level patch 
of grass can be so treated with marl and other substances 
and so perfectly rolled over a long period that it becomes a 
sort of concrete slab, on which the ball keeps a uniform height 
and refuses to turn. Even heavy rain will not percolate. Wickets 
fall only when batsmen get themselves out by excess of enter- 
prise or want of common skill. The chemical and mechanical 
treatment of the soil is likely to be the ruin of the game, though 
(on the other hand) it is a terribly difficult business to prevert 
the grass (especially in London) from deteriorating through 
the necessarily regular use of the mowing machine. 
*x *x * * 
Sussex Butterflies 
The ups-and-downs of our native and immigrant butterflies 
have been nearly as eccentric during the past few years as the 
nature of their flight. We have seen the sudden and un- 
paralleled re-emergence of the Comma in a score of counties 
and conversely we have lamented the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the Great Tortoiseshell. The rare White 
Admiral has appeared again in fair quantity in some of his 
ancient haunts and the magnificent Purple Emperor almost 
vanished. Three or four years ago hosts of Painted Ladies 
and of Humming Bird Hawk moths landed after a long sea journey 
on the coast of North Devon of all places. Sussex is perhaps 
the best of butterfly counties, and some very interesting notes, 
comparing old and new records, appear in the latest number 
of the always excellent Sussex Magazine. Incidentally the 
county has recently invented a new interpretation of the 
initials S.O.S.—Save Our Sussex—and the threats to both 
its Downs and its seaboard are continuous. 
* * * * 
The Préservers 
An annual event that is worth the notice of English people 
is the Conference of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. It is to be held this year, from October 13th to 16th, 
at the lovely old city of Chester. Lord Crawford, who is a 
chairman of genius, will as usual preside. One of the threats 
to the charm of the county is doubtless beyond the control 
of the Council. It comes from underground. The most 
melancholy walk I ever took in England was to a great country 
house containing a good hundred bedrooms, which were only 
more numerous than the stalls for horses. The whole was a 
monument to an extinct past, but the coming decay of this 
country house was due not only to social history. At the edge 
of the grounds stood a group of elms, still alive but actually 
tilting and yellowing before their date. The salt soil had 
been sucked away from beneath their roots. The place was 
still a paradise for birds, especially big water birds, for no 
county has more gracious meres—as at Tabley and Marbury— 
and they keep this ancient charm though the elms tilt and 
the oaks grow stag-headed. They are glorious resorts for 
wild birds; even the rarer swans may appear there. 
* * * * 
In the Garden 
There is an East Anglian garden which belongs rather to 
the wood than the house. Little colour is in evidence till you 
enter the trees and find yourself in this clearing or that. Such 
circumstances (in the correct meaning of the word) are of course 
rare, and what can be done there cannot be done generally ; 
but the place and its treatment are full of suggestiveness for 
gardeners of any sort. Clumps of Jilin auratum—perhaps the 
loveliest of its family—were six and seven feet high and filled 
their neighbourhood with their sweet scent. Late flowerers 
are peculiarly valuable for extending the garden season ; 
and though this garden is brightest in spring and in azalea 
time it is now bright in patches with low plants as well as high 
plants. The brightest patch of all consisted of the Macaulay 
gentian which deserves the widest popularity and will flourish 
in all sorts of conditions. It was interesting to watch its quick 
reaction; it gleamed and faded in response to the ins and outs of 
the sun. Near this patch of Macaulayii are patches of ornata 
which should lighten the shadows of the trees as late as 
November. Incidentally, few water plants are better worth 
cultivating than that gentian which botanists used to call 
limnanthus. It is glorious at this moment on some Fen ditches 
and here and there on the Huntingdonshire Ouse. Its newer 
name is Villarsia Nymphoeotdes, a serious handicap for any 
plant. W. BeAcH THOMAS. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NAZIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—While Germany is trying to force the virtual disruption 
of Czechoslovakia on an unwilling Europe, even at the risk of 
a general war, the Nazi authorities are busy making sure that 
no opposition hinders the administrative and war machine from 
running smoothly. 

The Confessional Church is such an opposition force. For 
four years it has been struggling against the ever-increasing 
power of the Nazi State with varying success. Inside and 
outside Germany this struggle has been looked upon as a 
vindication of the spiritual heritage of German Protestantism, 
as a hopeful sign of an awakening of a people apparently intoxi- 
cated with nationalistic exuberance and race hatred. 

All along the Confessional clergy has been up against the 
age-long tradition of the Lutheran Church as regards its relation 
to the State. The Church had never been independent from 
the State, the clergy was considered a branch of the Civil 
Service, being under the same obligation of loyalty and discip- 
line, and most of its members never questioned the funda- 
mentals of this relationship. Republican Germany did not 
interfere with the administration of the Church. Hence the 
reluctance of the Confessional clergy to challenge the authori- 
ties. The leaders of the Confessionals had to overcome their 
sense of loyalty to the Government of the day and had to break 
new ground to adapt Lutheran dogma to the needs of the 
struggle against the State, and this with utmost caution lest 
the framework of Lutheran dogma be broken. It is not without 
significance that Dr. Karl Barth, the man who unfurled the 
banner of the Confessional Church, is of Swiss nationality, 
born and bred in democratic traditions of sturdy independ- 
ence. 

In the long-drawn struggle against the Nazi Party, totalitarian 
State and racial doctrine, Pastor Niemdller emerged as a leader 
in whose unflinching courage, sober judgement and integrity 
of character the members of the Confessional Clergy had the 
greatest confidence. To break the backbone of the Confessional 
Church Niemdller was sent to a concentration camp, and is 
there being subjected to the pitiless treatment of slow 
** dementation ” reserved for recognised leaders of the opposi- 
tion. According to the latest information Pastor Niemdller 
has hitherto withstood the ever-recurring attacks of mental 
apathy and black despair. However, the Confessional Clergy 
bereft of its leader has shown less staying power. There is 
the fundamental issue of swearing the oath of allegiance to the 
Fiihrer. Until now 2,000 ministers have refused to comply 
with this demand of the Nazi authorities, who consider the 
clergy as servants of the State and therefore -ound in loyalty 
to the Fuhrer. 

Some time ago the Council of the Confessional Church set 
out the reasons for this refusal in a long document and laid 
down the conditions which must be fulfilled previous to their 
swearing the oath of allegiance. The conditional refusal was 
meant to convey that reconciliation was possible. Both parties 
knew well enough that the oath was a crucial test in a conflict 
of loyalties. 

In July the Council under the guidance of Pastor Asmussen 
decided to advise the Confessional Clergy to take the oath, 
having been satisfied that the authorities would accept most of 
the conditions of the Council. When news of this reached 
Dr. Karl Barth, now residing in Switzerland, he sent a circular 
letter to the Council and to many of the clergy. In a detailed 
and powerful argument he tried to convince his friends that 
the conditions they insisted on are not being met with by the 
Nazi authorities, that slight and practically meaningless 
concessions are serving as an excuse for the Council to give up a 
struggle they have grown weary of. “‘ I know that one of you 
who cannot raise his voice now (Pastor Niemdller) would 
not approve of your action but would stand out boldly and 
stick to his principles.” Dr. Barth reminds the Council 
that it has got to realise that far more is at stake than gaining 





administrative concessions, that abroad the Confessiona| 
Church is regarded as the voice of Christianity in the wilderness, 
that German Protestantism must not give way where Catholic. 
ism is off2ring a more determined resistance. There the 
matter rests now and no final decision has been taken as yet, 

However, the position of the Confessional Clergy is gtowing 
more difficult every day. The Nazi authorities have dissolved 
the Church Councils they appointed themselves. In Saxony 
the Council was sent home by Black Guards who trained their 
pistols ‘on the unfortunate members. The attitude of the 
Austrian Protestant Church which welcomed Nazi rule and 
annexation with well-nigh unanimous enthusiasm has depressed 
and bewildered the rank and file of the Confessional Clergy, 
and the apparent surrender of Austrian Catholicism has had 
the same effect. 

Many Confessional ministers are weary of a struggle the 
end of which they cannot see, others who have to provide for 
their families fear to-lose their livelihood if they persist in 
refusing the oath. The enthusiastic younger clergy who are 
unmarried and often not officially ordained are always reminded 
by the older clergy that they do not stand to lose so much. 
It is well nigh impossible for the individual Pastor to avoid 
talking politics when visiting his flock and his colleagues to 
argue the viewpoint of the Confessional Church. To talk 
politics means to take a view in secular matters which more 
often than not must differ from the Government’s, and many 
avoid committing such an offence. Only a few of the younger 
clergy are ready to face the fact that the totalitarian system 
forces the Confessional Clergy to approach their flock by 
methods similar to those of the opposition parties. Besides, 
the notorious corruption in the Nazi Party, the general dis- 
illusionment of a large section of the Hitler Youth make any 
approach to the individual by other than political discussions 
extremely difficult. The majority of the Confessional Clergy 
are unequipped for a prolonged struggle and will welcome the 
advice of Pastor Asmussen and the Council. They are hardly 
to blame for trying to find a way out of difficulties which have 
proved too much for most of them. The courageous few will 
fight to the bitter end looking to their imprisoned leader as 
a shining example. 

At this critical juncture the Nazi party has succeeded in 
reducing the Confessional Church, formerly the stronge:t 
moral force in opposition to the Nazi’ régime, to a disunited 
and paralysed body. If the Council does not pay heed to the 
warnings of Dr. Barth an opportunity will be lost to assert 
the spiritual leadership of German Protestantism at a moment 
when its guidance seems most needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JuLIus MartTIN. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Your article on “ Foreign Students in England,” and a 
letter by Mary Trevelyan bearing on the same subject, both 
of which appeared in The Spectator of September 2nd, gave 
me, a Chinese student in England, much food for thought. 
I know quite a number of my own countrymen who study in 
England for two or three years during which they seldom, if 
ever, get in touch with English students or with English social 
life. It would not make much difference to them if they had 
not come to this country at all. I myself have been living in an 
English family ever since I stepped my foot on English soil 
last September. I find that the English people are not much, 
if any, more reserved or indifferent than foreigners. Once 
you know them, you will find out that they are quite friendly 
and kind to strangers on this island. The question is, how to 
break the bad habit which, I know, many foreign students 
have, of living within a small circle of their own countrymen, 
and to enable them to make English friends so that their stay 
in this country would be mutually profitable. 

Here, I think, is some work for The Student Movement 
House to do, if it is not actually doing it already. Why cannot 
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amas ns ioe: ne meats 
that organisation collect and make a list of names and addresses 
of the English families which would be willing to take foreign 
students as boarders, and supply such a list to every student 
from overseas SO that he could have better chance of mixing 
with English people in their homes ? The trend, if it is there, 
for foreign students to live in English families should be 
encouraged. Week-end rambles, hiking, cycling (by the way, 
| wonder how many foreign students know that there are 
hundreds of Youth Hostels scattered over this country, for the 
convenience of hikers and cyclists at very low expense), lectures, 
social meetings, theatres, churches, sports clubs—these and 
many others should afford plenty of chances in which foreign 
students could mix with English people in a less formal manner. 
For it is certain that out of this kind of atmosphere will grow 
the right spirit of friendship and understanding which we 
students must carry back with us to our home countries.—Yours, 
&e., T. K. DJANG. 


“ Kynance,” 72 Langley Way, West Wickham, Kent. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$m,—I have read with great interest your admirable leading 
article of September 2nd, on Foreign Students in London, in 
which you refer to Lord Halifax’s Appeal for the Student 
Movement House. 

The Student Movement House, still the only club in London 
for students from any university in the world, is in grave danger. 
Lord Halifax wrote, in his letter to The Times, “‘ I canr.o: empha- 
sise too strongly the need for such a constructive international 
community, and I am much concerned that the Student Move- 
ment House should not be allowed, through lack of support, 
to close its doors.” 

We require £50,000 to ensure the safety of the Student 
Movement House for future generations of students. 

Time is short, as we must leave our present building at the 
end of March. We have a suitable house in view, near the 
University, but we only have at present £13,000 of the sum 
we need. 

May I, through the hospitality of your columns, beg your 
readers to help us ? 

Donations may be sent to The Warden, Student Movement 
House, 32 Russell Square, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

OweEN H. SMITH, Chairman, 
Appeal Committee. 
Hay’s Wharf and Dock, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


PASSPORTS AT VIENNA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Smr,—“ An Aryan Englishman ” has filled a crying need with 
his very human, penetrating article ‘‘ With the Jews in Vienna.” 
To any of us who know Wien, each remark of his brings to 
life a cruel farce, unrolled before a familiar background ; and 
the faces of the actors are those of our neighbours, of our 
friends. It is quite understandable that, in his militant com- 
passion for these victims of an inhuman system, he has been less 
than just in his characterisation of the British Consulate as 
“an excellent contributor, however unintentionally, to the 
persecution of the Jews.” 

He has doubtless seen the queue outside the old grey building 
on the Wallnerstrasse, a queue of hundreds which winds around 
the curve into the next street. “Had he taken thé trouble to 
follow it up, he would. have found that it wound inside the 
building, up the stone staircase, to the top, to the very doors 
of the British Passport Office. Of these hundreds, many 
were desperate souls, in genuine straits ; and these, the passport 
officials were only too willing to help. But the problems 
arising from the abnormal state of public affairs were immense. 

Human nature, of course, ran true to form. Disputes, then 
fights, broke out in the queue : there were instances of hooligan- 
ism outside, young Nazis seizing a heaven-sent opportunity 
of insulting the Jews en masse : and the Passport Officer had to 
apply for a special detachment of police to keep order. Next, 
a ticket system was instituted. A boy went down the queue at 
8am., distributing numbered tickets, for order of admittance. 
But desperate people take desperate measures ; many went the 
length of forging tickets, and fighting broke out anew. Others, 
ticketless, when told to make an appointment and go home, 
tefused to budge. 

Of these numbers, it was not humanly possible to deal with 
More than one hundred: per day. Official requirements’ are 


that every case must be throughly investigated, and passed 
upon by the officer in charge; and there is a file of 130,000 
cases! Let the critic put himself in the position of the man who 
must deal with thirty human destinies between breakfast and 
lunch, thirty between lunch and tea; and thirty more before 
dinner. In the absence of an affidavit system such as controls 
the issue of American visas, the British passport officer has, in 
conscience, to hold himself responsible for every permit to 
enter the United Kingdom. It is well known that unscru- 
pulous and undesirable people are often the first to take advant- 
age of abnormal conditions; and opinion in this country is 
divided as to whether a nation is as free as is an individual to 
play the Good Samaritan indiscriminately. 


Investigation shows that the passport authorities have been 
neither unwilling nor slothful. Originally the Passport Office 
consisted of a small suite of rooms on the second floor, which 
adequately housed a staff of four, all of whom were experienced 
in the various aspects of Viennese life. Now, the entire top 
floor of the building has been taken over and equipped for use ; 
and the staff has been increased six-fold—to twenty-four. This 
type of work, moreover, can only be done by qualified persons, 
and the supply is, after all, not limitless! Newcomers from 
London, from other European cities, had to acquaint them- 
selves quickly with the problems peculiar to Vienna. And 
there is, of course, a great deal of work other than visa-stamping. 
London must be kept informed: numbers of cases must be 
referred there. And the post—between 400 and 500 letters 
each day—begging, imploring letters—to read, classify, 
investigate, and answer : for the staff, a heart-breaking, stupefy- 
ing task in itself ! 

The staff worked loyally, at high pressure, from 8 a.m. 
until 8.30, sometimes 9.30, at night, with a half-hour off for 
lunch. Often the officer had to order them to go home, and 
see that they did so. It is not surprising that, after five months 
of this, it was found essential to grant some leaves, a thousand- 
fold earned. 

Against the testimony of a few disgruntled—such as the 
seemingly inapposite case mentioned by Janus—must be set 
that of grateful hundreds, some of them known to me person- 
ally, who are now breathing a fresher, purer air. They would 
bear witness to the untiring courtesy and humanity of the 
British Passport Officer, to his efficiency and dispatch. A 
friend of mine, at one of the haunted cocktail parties now held 
occasionally in Vienna, overheard a remark which seems to 
me pertinent. “‘ The English Passport Officer !—ach, to get 
to that Angel, one must get past twenty Devils ! ”—Yours 
truly, Cc. HF. 

[No reference in The Spectator embodied, or implied, any 
criticism of the overworked officials at the Passport Office 
in Vienna. The suggestion, in no way invalidated by this 
letter—which we are very glad to publish—was that a consider- 
able expansion both of staff and of premises is needed to meet 
a temporary but grave emergency.—EbD. The Spectator.] 


MR. MACKAY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Few of your readers and none of your contributors 
can have failed to enjoy the delightful article about Mr. Mackay 
in your issue of September 2nd. May I, an assiduous reader 
and occasional contributor, testify to the pleasure which it 
gave me? 

A shy and belated intruder on the world of letters, I first 
sampled Gower Street with excitement and misgivings, but 
with, for me, the happiest results. Before long I had shared 
morning cups of tea with its charlady, reaped harvests of 
relief-nibs and advice on spelling from its generous staff, 
and even tempered my. awe of editorial aloofness with less 
oppressive feelings. In fact, by the time when good fortune 
first took me to Mr. Mackay, my preconceived ideas of jour- 
nalistic froideur had been shattered. Yet, in spite of these 
pleasant experiences, I climbed his endless stairs with no 
particular emotion. Printing seemed to my ignorance coldly 
mechanical, and printers probably mechanical and cold. 
But I had not crossed his threshold before I knew that I was 
wrong. 

Mr. Mackay, as ever, was busy, but rose courteously to 
greet me. A glance at the proofs I carried told him my identity 
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and unimportance. Stepping back a pace, he looked me up 
and down. Then, holding out his hand, he said, ‘‘ I am very 
glad to meet you, Sir. I don’t know what there is about your 
articles, but I always find them interesting.” 


I quote him without conceit. For all I know, the bad, or as 
nearly bad as The Spectator admits, may interest him equally 
with the good. But two things were instantly apparent to me. 
One was that what he said, he meant, pace your article’s reference 
to mendacity. The other, that there was something very 
warming in the knowledge that Mr. Mackay was interested. 


His words stuck. Thereafter, when I have written for sub- 
mission to The Spectator, I have by all means had one eye on 
you, Sir, as arbiter of my contribution’s fate. But, if I may say 
so with respect, my other and intenser eye has been on him. 
If you were to turn it down I should be sad, but if he should 
fail to be interested, I should be ashamed. To his many services 
to The Spectator he has added this. He has spurred at least 
one of its contributors to conscientious craftsmanship and 
effort. 


So, when I read the article by H. W. H., I was surprised and 
grieved to notice an omission. Before the great name of 
Monypenny was a bracket. But one bracket without another 
bracket is like a pail without a bottom, and, search as I would, 
no complementary bracket could I find. Someone had forgotten 
it. Could it have been Mr. Mackay, or was it H. W. H.? 
I think I hear you answer loyally—and who am I to say men- 
daciously >—H. W. H.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, L. A. 


FRANCE AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirk,—When, on the 13th of last June, France closed the 
Pyrenean frontier, observers in London were asking whether 
the French Cabinet had acted on its own initiative, or whether 
it was responding to a wish of the British Government. 


I have already explained to our friends in England that the 
latter hypothesis is the true one. The note sent by Lord 
Halifax, dated June 5th, was couched in particularly pressing 
terms; it would have been difficult for the Quai d’Orsay to 
have ignored it. 


But whatever one thinks of this historical point the question 
of the opening of the frontier has now come up again, on 
account of Franco’s reply to Britain. Asked to answer “‘ yes ” 
or ““no” to the question as to whether he would accept the 
repatriation of the foreign combatants, the Insurgent General 
has put forward conditions which, by common consent, in fact 
constitute a refusal. 


Thus proof has now been given, in the most official way, 
that Italian and German intervention exists in Spain, and that 
it will continue. In face of these facts is it possible to keep 
the frontier of the Pyrenees closed ? The unanimous opinion 
of French Republicans is that such a measure, impossible as 
it was to justify in June, would now be absolutely intolerable. 

I say “‘ the unanimous opinion.”’ It is true that Léon Blum, 
formerly hoping that the formula would be respected by the 
Totalitarian States, pronounced himself in favour of non- 
intervention. But Léon Blum today, realising that these States 
are determined to intervene, and no longer even disguise their 
determination, publicly demands the opening of the frontier. 


A new reason in favour of this measure is now added to 
those of long standing. Britain has made simultaneous requests 
to Barcelona and Burgos to accept the withdrawal of the foreign 
combatants. 

To this request Barcelona has replied “ yes,” Burgos “‘no.” 
If, after these replies, the frontier remains closed it is equivalent 
to saying that the democracies mean to punish Barcelona for 
her yes and reward Burgos for her no. 


This would be doing the exact opposite of what is enjoined 
by the Pact of the League of Nations, by common sense, and 
by the love of peace; it would be aiding the aggressor and 
penalising the victim. 

This is why France unanimously demands the opening of 
the frontier. I say “ unanimously ” for I count as negligible 
the handful of politicians devoted to Hitler’s cause. They 
make a great deal of noise in the Press, but they represent no 
one. Everyone knows this in France, it will be well for everyone 
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in England to know it too. Will this unanimity of French 
opinion avail to get the Pyrenean frontier actually opened) 
I should like to affirm it, truth obliges me to deny it, lh 
fact, French opinion, whilst resolutely favourable to Republican 
Spain as the victim of an attack, considers the entente with 
Britain as of the utmost value. This sentiment has deen 
strengthened by the recent visit of the British sovereign, 


Moreover it is common knowledge that the French Gover, 
ment made a friendly appeal to the London Cabinet for action 
in defence of peace in Central Europe, and was happy in obtain. 
ing the co-operation on which it relied. 


For all these reasons it is certain that the Cabinet in Paris 
will not decide on the opening of the Spanish frontier if it fee 
that this measure might endanger the Anglo-French unde. 
standing. It is because we know this, because it is a fact, thy 
I address this urgent appeal to our English friends. 


Mr. Chamberlain has declared that he never advised th 
unilateral action which resulted in the closing of the frontier, 
Since such is his opinion he has only to make it known in Pari 
for the frontier to be thrown open. 


As things stand, people in London say “ If the frontier js 
closed it must be because France wishes it,” whilst in Paris 
they say “ If the frontier is closed it must be because England 
wishes it.” But while this misunderstanding goes on the 
Spanish Republicans are deprived of supplies. They do no 
even get the anti-aircraft material which would save hundreds 
or thousands of lives, of women, children and old people. 


The world looks on at this unheard of spectacle; on th 
one hand the aggressor receives every favour, on the other the 
victim is treated as guilty ! 

One word, one gesture from London, and France would 
gladly put a stop to this scandal. May that word be quickly 
spoken !—I am, Sir, &c., ALBERT BAYET, 

Professeur 4 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 


ADVERTISING ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The indifference of the English to the goodwill and 
interests of other nations has recently been referred to in 
your columns. Two incidents in my own experience seem 
apt illustrations. 

During a recent visit to Estonia I had some hours to pass 
unexpectedly in one of the leading hotels of Tallinn. I looked 
for something to read, but could only find on the tables in the 
hall and lounge quantities of leaflets of an Italian tourist 
agency and pamphlets offering all kinds of Italian and German 
goods. In the Travel Bureau it was the same. Everyone 
was invited to tours in Italy or Germany. 


When going over the latest-built pulpworks in Finland I 
saw several machines supplied by English firms. The 
instructions for use, even the cautions, were in English, in 
metal letters fixed to the machines. It seemed a surprising 
want of thought for the Finnish workman.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. JEvons. 

Fairholme, Bede Burn Road, Jarrow, Co. Durham. 


THE DEATH OF A STAG 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Si1r,—Public opinion against the West Country stag-hunting 
is now so strong that I can confidently assert that the St. 
Audries Bay incident has definitely sealed the fate of the 
** sport.” I have recently visited the district and noticed the 
change in the attitude of the residents, who now realise that 
the “‘sport”’ is keeping visitors away. In fact, the “‘ Come 
to Somerset Association’ has protested to the Hunt con- 
cerned on this account, and has also promised to support 
the R.S.P.C.A.’s Protection of Animals (No. 2) Bill for its 
abolition. The Association urges the drag-hunt, which i 
popular both east and west of the stag-hunting ‘‘ country.” 


Your readers can help to hasten the end of stag-hunting 
by urging their-M.P.s to demand that facilities be granted 
for the re-introduction of the above-mentioned Bill.—Yours 
faithfully, 

League for Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


J. C. SHARP, 
Secretary. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By EDWIN MUIR 


Tue sub-title of this book is an accurate description of it, 
except perhaps on one point; for it is supplementary to, and 
corrective of, other books on Scott besides Lockhart’s. It is 
not a full-dress biography ; the reader is expected to know 
something about Scott; very few of the well-known stories 
are here. Sir Herbert Grierson describes his aim at the 
beginning: “‘not only to correct some errors of fact and 
date, but to suggest some aspects of Scott’s character and 
life which too careful manipulation and idealisation have 
obscured, but which are of interest and importance to every 
serious student of literature and of human nature.” No one 
is better fitted to do this, for no one alive has a closer 
acquaintance with the subject. 

To take the correction of error first: the chief correction, 
and it is an important one, concerns the causes of Scott’s 
money failure. Lockhart, working on insufficient information 
and moved by personal prejudice, laid the chief blame for 
this on the Ballantynes, and the Ballantynes have stood most 
of it ever since. Lockhart, it seems, relied for most of his 
information on Robert Cadell, who began as a clerk in 
Constable’s office, then became Constable’s partner, and 
ended by becoming the sole publisher of Scott’s works, and 
“the chief or only person who profited in the end by Scott’s 
gigantic activities.” His account to Lockhart, as Sir Herbert 
says, ‘could hardly be expected to be entirely impartial.” 
His dislike of the Ballantynes may have been partly that of 
the hard business man for the temperamental one. He cer- 
tainly does not seem to have been a very amiable character. 
But he was obviously clear-headed, and ‘‘ From the beginning 
of his connexion with Constable as partner the tenor of his 
letters was the weakness of that firm from its lack of sufficient 
capital. This, with Scott’s rash anticipation of funds, is the 
explanation of the ultimate failure, not the Ballantynes, though 
they and the Printing Office helped in the dissipation of 
Scott’s profits.” This is Sir Herbert’s conclusion on this 
difficult point. Scott was quite unaware that Constable was 
in such a shaky position; the crash was a complete surprise 
to him; and perhaps that is what made him so bitter against 
Constable, that and the fact, as Sir Herbert suggests, that he 
saw in Constable’s character his own faults repeated, and 
turned from them in anger. 

The story of Scott’s money entanglements is a sad one 
even before the crash, and while he still got some enjoyment 
out of them as a game in which he pitted his powers against 
the tangles which were created by his conduct. ‘There is 
something likable, as Sir Herbert Grierson says, in the 
happy-go-lucky way in which he met financial danger. He 
Seems indeed to have been attracted by it. ‘‘ This mixture 
of necessary attention and inevitable hazard—the frequent 
and awful uncertainty whether prudence shall overcome 
fortune, or fortune baffle the schemes of prudence—affords 
full occupation for the powers as well as for the feelings of 
the mind, and trade has all the fascination of gambling without 
its moral guilt.” This, as Sir Herbert says, throws a vivid 
light on Scott’s character : 

It was not in the novels alone as tales of adventure that Scott 
found a vicarious outlet for his own passion for adventure and 
action . . . But the end in view was, I think, had he fully realised 


it, a less attraction than the pursuit—the excitement of taking risks, 
the i inspiring force of a pledge to be fulfilled by the writing of stories 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
corrective of, Lockhart’s Biography. 


(Constable. 18s.) 


A New Life supplementary to, and 
By Sir Herbert Grierson, 


which were still mainly, or wholly, in his brain, the negotiations 
through the Ballantynes with Constable and Murray and Longman, 
all the side issues of occasional articles, social undertakings, enter- 
taining guests, planning for his children, Hogg, and Laidlaw, and 
others—they were all part of the great game of life which he played 
with that strange blend of romantic glamour, fundamental good sense 
and high principle, the very blend which he tried to communicate 
to his heroes, to Edward Waverley and Henry Morton and Franci: 
Osbaldistone . . . 

This makes Scott’s wild behaviour almost comprehensible. 

A quality more difficult to explain in Scott’s character is 
his secrecy. He kept his business connexion with Constable 
and the Ballantynes secret, and he also kept his authorship 
secret. There may have been prudential reasons for the first, 
but there must have been reasons of a different kind for the 
second ; for it is hard to believe that he built up the legend of 
the great Unknown, which he so much enjoyed, simply because 
he considered that writing novels was inconsistent with his 
dignity as a legal functionary. He was deeply downcast when 
these two secrets came out after his failure. With that what 
Sir Herbert calls the ‘‘compartmental arrangement of his 
interests and activities’’ was also over. One would have 
thought that such a complete dissociation between his literary 
life, his business life and his social life must have been a heavy 
strain. But he seems to have enjoyed it. Perhaps some light 
is thrown on this in a few passages which Sir Herbert quotes 
from the Journal : ‘* Since I was five years old I cannot remem- 
ber the time when I had not some ideal part to play for my own 
solitary amusement.” ‘‘ The love of solitude was with me a 
passion of early youth; when in my teens I used to fly from 
company to indulge in visions and airy castles of my own, the 
disposal of ideal wealth and the exercise of imaginary power.” 
These words were written after the failures, as Scott’s explana- 
tion to himself of it; but perhaps they also help to explain 
his secrecy, and the “‘compartmental arrangement of his 
interests and activities.” Yet it was an extraordinary feat to 
play an ideal part for such a long time—and keep it a secret, 
even an open secret, from the world. 

Sir Herbert does not attach much importance to the theory 
that some of the novels which appeared after Waverley were 
written or partly written before it, and released when Scott 
found it convenient. He shows conclusively that this did not 
happen in the case of Redgauntlet, for the manuscript exists 
in Scott’s hand, written on’ paper manufactured in 1822. He 
also dismisses as a ‘“‘ pious myth” the last words which 
Lockhart put into Scott’s mouth: ‘Be a good man—be 
virtuous—be religious,” &c.; everybody knows the sentence. 
For he has discovered in the National Library in Edinburgh a 
letter to Lockhart from a female relation of Scott containing 
these words : ‘‘ When you wiite anything of the last very melan- 
choly weeks at Abbotsford I think it will be most te ers to 
mention any of the few remarks he uttered when his mind 
was clear of a religious tendency suchas I heard he said occasion- 
ally, Oh be virtuous! Jt is one’s only comfort in a dying state ! 
and anything of that kind, for there are wicked people who will 
take a pleasure in saying that he was not a religious man ; and 
proving the contrary will do much good.” One does not know 
the officiousness of relatives, or the 
And how beautifully Lockhari 
I found him entirely himself, 
His eye was clear 


which to admire more : 
corruptibility of biographers. 
carried out the family request. * 
though in the last extreme of feebleness. 
and calm—every trace of the wild fire of delirium extinguished.’ 
And then come the famous parting words, all of them appa- 
rently Lockhart’s, 
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OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. By Bell (Yale 
University Press: Milford. 14s.) 

In the home of modern historiography, that discipline has 
been. prostituted to. the ends of national illusion and party 
justification. Germany is not the only region to have insisted 
on its dose of historical dope. In America, even before 
“the war between the States,” fictions of cavalier origin, of 
a racial and ‘cultural superiority, had their part in breeding 
the illusions so dearly paid for between 1861 and our own 
day. And the ruinous defeat of the superior race by the 
money-grabbing Yankees only increascd the necessity for 
historical unguents for grave wounds. The success of Gone 
with the Wind and other novels of the saie nostalgic school 
shows that the demand for romantic history has not been 
exhausted, but not only is Mrs. Mitchell’s book a mastez- 
piece of realism compared with say Red Rock, it is admittedly 
fiction. The days are over when fiction could pass as fact. 
The origin, conduct and consequences of the American Civil 
War can now be discussed by Southern writers with candour 
and scholarship. Of that new school of southern historians, 
Professor Wiley is a good specimen. He realises that the 
war was a great social revolution and that it affected the 
Negroes as much or more than the Whites. No legal fictions, 
originating in Washington or Richmond, could keep the 
essentials of the conflict from the slaves or prevent their know- 
ledge from having consequences. 

In many ways the war impinged on the autonomy of the 
plantation. Each advance of the federal troops increased the 
chances of escape for the slaves. The difficult problem of 
police control of the Negro became insoluble as southern 
society crumbled under the hammer of war. For while it 
is true that the dire fears of a slave insurrection entertained 
by many slave owners, and perhaps hoped for by some northern 
zealots, proved baseless, the slave was not the wholly docile 
and affectionate servant of legend. There were crimes and 
minor acts of insubordination and although, like all depressed 
classes and races, the Negroes were skilful in flattering the 
hopes of their masters, they had their own views of the war. 
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SS 
They might pray in public for the victory of the South 
as the old preacher said, “‘ the Lord knew what I wag talking 
about.” 

If it scems to us evident that slavery was doomed, 
southerner was so deeply convinced of the naturalness api 
rightness of the péculiar institution that he was Feady tp 
express his faith in its future by the most convincing of Works 
by buying slaves. It was as foolish and natural an act's 
the buying of roubles with sterling by a White Russian jy 
1918. The ordered natural world that the planter ang slave 
trader knew could not collapse ! 

But collapse it did and it is hard to believe that eye, 
southern victory would have preserved the old order, For, 
if for no other reason, a system that precipitated a socjey 
into a great war in which man-power was ali important qj 
yet forbade the State to draw on nearly half the male populatio, 
for arms was condemned. Yet to arm the slaves was to confey 
so many things that the South hardly dared confess. If ty 
slaves fought badly or deserted or mutinied their arming yy 
a great tactical mistake, but if they fought well and loyally 
what an admission that the basic southern premiss wy 
wrong, what a problem would be presented by freed ma 
who had deserved well of the South! Perhaps in time th 
South, like modern Germany, would have found a way ¢ 
evading the promises made to soldier members of the despise 
race. But the test was never applied, for the white armix 
were forced to surrender before the project of a black soldier 
had got beyond a few experimental units. Professor Wiley 
teaches in Mississippi and it was a most distinguished sy 
of that State who told Henry Adams that his faith in th 
rightness of the southern system was not shaken “ until 
found that slavery could not stand a war.” This excellen 
book is a convincing elaboration of the dictum of L. Q.¢. 
Lamar. D. W. Brocay, 


THE POLICY OF A GREAT POWER 
The Foundations of British Policy from Pitt (1792) to Salisbury 
(1902), or Documents Old and New. By Harold Temperiey 
and Lillian M. Penson. (Cambridge University Press. 253) 
A Century of Diplomatic Blue Books, 1814-1914. Lists edited, 
with historical introductions, by Harold Temperley and Lillian 

M. Penson. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
THESE two books are of outstanding novelty, interest, and 
importance. In the first volume we have, at last, within reason- 
ably short compass, a source-book on foreign policy in the nine- 
teenth century, a record of the aims and methods of British 
Ministers, and of their attitude towards the dominant problems 
and movements of their time. In the second book the editors 
give us accurately-dated lists of Blue Books. Every reference 
library will need this work of scholarship. The “ ordinary 
reader ” may think lists of Blue Books an arid and unpromising 
subject, but, in the hands of the Master of Peterhouse ard 
Professor Penson, these lists become something more than: 
catalogue. They form the basis of a study in the amount of 
information on foreign policy given by the Cabinet to Parliament 
and to the public. The editors draw the conclusion that “a 
Parliament became more democratic its control over foreign 
effairs declined, and while Blue Books on domestic affain 
expanded and multiplied at the end of the nineteenth century, 
those on foreign affairs lessened both in number and in interest.’ 
This view needs a little amplification. As the editors poitt 
out, the increase in the number of Parliamentary question 
had something to do with the change. Members of Parliament 
and the public wanted information of a different kind from thi 
published in Blue Books, and they wanted it more quickly. 
The rise of a new type of journalism also brought a demand for 
information less solid in form and less detailed than the recort 
of a long exchange of notes. Moreover, towards the end of the 
century, the issues in foreign policy were becoming less suited 
to Blue Book publication. It had become customary, for 
obvious reasons, not to publish accounts of unfinished negot 
ations. Negotiations with Germany, especially in Grey’s tims 
tended to be unfinished because the Germans, as Canning onc 
wrote of the Dutch, offered too little and asked for too much 
In any case the temper of the age hed changed. As a youlg 
man, Salisbury had written bitterly of the loquacity and 
academic lectures of the “‘elder statesmen.” In his owl 
day he never forgot the humiliation of England in the las 
days of Palmerston and Russell; he was unlikely to adopt 
their methods of publicity. 
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The “ documents old and new” which the editors have 
collected, from many sources, in the first of their two books, 
illustrate very clearly the change in the position of Great 
Britain during the nineteenth century, and, at the same time, 
the continuity of British policy. In spite of certain bad mistakes, 
this policy, taken as a whole, was shrewd, Tesponsible, and 
practical. There was, in general, a fairly quick adaptation of 
means to ends, and a flexibility of execution characteristic of 
an inventive and cool-headed nation in an age of discovery 
and intellectual change. Yet, behind this adjustment which 
looks, at first sight, like improvisation, there was real intellectual 
power 5 British statesmen have been as tenacious of their aims 
in peace as in war. The editors give an admirable summary 
of the main features of our policy. 

“Despite opposed factions, and even opposed policies, the con- 
tinuity of ideas in British diplomacy is striking. The famous State 

per written by Sir Eyre Crowe on I January, 1907, reproduces 
what are virtually Canning’s ideas on foreign policy eighty years 
before. Most of the assumptions underlying these views were 
accepted by all statesmen from Pitt to Salisbury, though their 
methods of application and interpretation may have differed. The 
balance of power, the sanctity of treaties, the danger of extending 

rantees, the value of non-intervention, the implications of what 
Castlereagh called ‘a system of government strongly popular and 
national in its character’ were understood by all.’’ 

One might illustrate this continuity from a different point 
of view in showing how and why continental States have 
often failed to understand the difference between British policy 
and the first emotional reactions of British opinion to important 
European questions. Sir Robert Morier—one of the ablest 
British diplomatists of his time—wrote in 1870 : 

“Tf we look at the questions relating to Poland, and Italy, and 
Denmark, what really happened was that a sort of strong and 
violent public sympathy, expressing itself in public meetings, and 
so forth, reacted upon the imagination of foreigners and the people 
concerned. So as to make them believe that what a public meeting, 
with a popular chairman, in England, decided, would be ratified 
by Parliament. We forget altogether, or we do not sufficiently 
consider that what a great free people like the people of England 
expresses vociferously at a public meeting, people abroad take for 
good coin.” 

It would be hard to put more concisely one of the factors 
effecting the position and prestige of England in Europe 
during the decade before 1937. 

It is tempting to add other quotations from, these pages, 
but the reader may be left to make his own choice. The book 
can be read easily, the editors have made an excellent arrange- 
ment of their documents, and prefaced the material for each 
important question with a short summary of the relevant facts. 
The book is concerned primarily, though not wholly, with 
Europe. The reader will ask for more: a source-book on 
Anglo-American relations from the British side; another 
source-book dealing primarily with the mfluence of economic 
questions on policy. The editors already promise a selection— 
for the use of students and the general public—from the 
British Documents on the Origins of the War. They say that 
they will make this selection if the success of their present 
work justifies a second venture. If this success is not immediate, 
there must be something wrong with our libraries, our schools 
and universities, and our book-buying public, since it would 
be hard to find a work more suited to the needs of this present 
time. We have long been a free people ; the example of our 
freedom, and of our strength used with discretion has often 
been of service to Europe. As a nation, we can act more surely, 
and, if necessary, we can endure sacrifices more firmly, if we 
are conscious that we are following lines of policy which, 
from generation to generation, Englishmen have laid down and 
accepted as necessary for the preservation of our liberties. 

E. L. Woopwarb. 


THE MAN FRCM BLANKLEY’S 
The Universal Provider. A Study of William Whiteley. By 
Richard S. Lambert. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
ON March 11th, 1863, William Whiteley first took down the 
shutters of his draper’s shop in Westbourne Grove. It was a 
modest establishment employing only two young girls and a 
boy. A customer crossed the threshold before the shop was 
fully open and, on hearing that this was the first day of a new 
Venture, gave astonishing proof of the solemnity with which 
the Victorians approached commerce by at once offering up a 
Prayer for Mr. Whiteley’s success. Her intercession was 
fulfilled in a way which probably astonished his customers 
more than it did William Whiteley himself. Twelve years 


before, on a visit to the Great Exhibition, he had conceived the 
idea of building up an emporium in which the multitudinous 
marvels which the Crystal Palace had housed for instructive 
display alone, should be permanently available for purchase. 

The catalogue which he issued twenty-one years later proved 
that he had realised his ambition. By that time the long and 
brilliant frontage of William Whiteley’s was the dominating 
feature of Westbourne Grove and it was popularly affirmed 
that he could supply his customers with all that they needed 
from the cradle to the grave. The two foolish wags, one of 
whom asked him for an elephant and the other for a second- 
hand coffin, were each to his dismay promptly supplied. The 
government called upon him in its difficulties and he was made 
responsible for the entertainment of a Zulu and a Maori 
chieftain in London: he acquitted himself of the task, in both 
cases, with tact tempered by a certain schoolmasterly firmness. 

He catered generously for the Victorian taste. Was he not 
himself a man of taste? So great was his admiration of Mr. 
Frith that he tried to persuade him to paint a canvas to be 
called Whiteley’s at Four o’Clock in the Afternoon; to the 
sad loss of posterity Mr. Frith declined. When the Universal 
Provider offered his customers portraits of himself at‘ 2s. 6d. 
apiece they did not respond, but he was more successful when 
he tempted the Victorian housewife with such wonders as “a 
sexsngular flowerpot on a plate-glass-mirror plateau, mounted 
upon best maroon velvet plinths’’; to aspiring journalists 
and overworked clergymen he offered ‘‘ a machine to supersede 
the pen for manuscript-writing °’°—Remington’s Perfected 
Typewriter. He cooled his customers with an electric fan 
2nd urged them to cook by gas. 

Whiteley’s energy, patience, optimism and_ superficial 
affability combined with ruthlessness and determination to 
build up a character more coherent than attractive. Mr. 
Lambert knows his nineteenth-century London well, both its 
outward and its inward aspects, and he does not spare Whiteley’s 
failings in this chronicle of hardly won and hardly maintained 
success. His courage in the face of the mysterious fires 
which repeatedly destroyed his premises betweeen 1882 and 
1887 was admirable. His sympathy to his customers was 
celebrated, but his assistants, behind the scenes, did not form 
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quite that happy family which he liked the world to think 
them. He was not a pioneer of early closing; his people 
worked from 8.30 to 7p.m. and although he fed them well, 
he was autocratic always, and brutal in his onslaught on petty 
thieving. From the meagre evidence as to his personal character 
Mr. Lambert has created a convincing portrait which is con- 
firmed by the smug photograph of Whiteley himself, with his 
dome-like forehead, deceptively benevolent smile and long, 
cruel mouth. 

With his courage, opportunism and ruthlessness, his single- 
minded materialism, Whiteley embodies one aspect of the 
Victorian age. And like the commercialism of that age he had 
feet of clay. His questionable intrigues with his assistant 
Louisa Turner are an essential part of the picture. And there 
is something symbolic in his death. For the buried and 
forgotten past rose up in the person of Horace George Rayner 
who, thinking himself to be Whiteley’s illegitimate son, entered 
his office shortly before luncheon one winter morning in 
1907 and shot the Universal Provider through the head. 

C. V. WEDGWCOD. 


THE WARBURG INSTITUTE 


The Journal of the Warburg Institute. Vol. I. Nos. 1-4 


(The Warburg Institute. 30s.) 
SOME years before the War, Aby Warburg, a member of the 
Hamburg banking family, but himself a historian of the Floren- 
tine renascence, founded in his native city an institution which 
has come to play an outstanding part in the intellectual life of 
Europe since 1918. The Bibliothek Warburg started life as the 
private library of a scholar whose interests ranged over a wide 
field and whose means enabled him to gratify his curiosity to an 
unlimited extent. In these fortunate circumstances it rapidly out- 
grew its original scope, and was converted into a public research 
centre for the study of the history of culture, according to a 
programme initiated by Warburg, but realised only by his suc- 
cessors. In 1934 the activities of this institution were inter- 
rupted by the National Socialist revolution ; and the library 
and its staff were transferred to London, where they have been 
affliated to the University and have begun to resume their 
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work under the guidance of their original director, Dr. Frit 
Saxl. One of the first-fruits of their new life in London js 
the Journal whose first volume is noticed here. The SUCCessfyl 
completion of this undertaking is a good opportunity for 4 
statement of the aims and achievements of a body Whose 
arrival in London has been universally welcomed, but Whose 
purpose is still appreciated only by a rather restricted number 
of students who have had-the good fortune to come into Persona] 
contact with the group of workers who accompanied the library 
when it migrated from Hamburg. 

In spite of the vast extent of the Library, and the apparently 
unlimited range of its interests, its programme of work js 
definite and its guiding principles are still those which regulated 
the investigations of its founder. Warburg was one of the 
earliest historians to realise, and to protest against, the dangers 
of over-specialisation to which the positivist school of German 
historical science was exposed. He perceived that the mere 
accumulation of facts, however necessary to the historian, 
must end by overwhelming him unless his research was guided 
by a clear insight into the meaning and value of history as 
whole. The more elaborate documentation became, jn 
Warburg’s opinion, the more necessary it was to co-ordinate 
this chaos of individual discoveries : otherwise the study of 
history became meaningless, and a reaction against every kind 
of historical research was bound to ensue. As a good humanist 
and as a spiritual descendant of Jacob Burckhardt, Warburg 
realised and dreaded this revolt from history as the barbarisation 
of European life and the betrayal of European culture; and 
he set to work to make his library not a mere instrument of 
history for history’s sake, but an active organ for the discovery, 
the preservation, and the regeneration of the spiritual life of 
Europe. 


How well justified his apprehensions were, the destiny of 
his own creation shows: as a private institution it was not, 
indeed, compelled to leave its native place ; but in the atmo- 
sphere of the new Germany it had no meaning and no further 
possibilities of growth, since its whole aim was to live, not in 
academic isolation, but in vital and creative contact with the 
life of its time and place. To have received it and established 
it in London is a privilege and a responsibility in which all 
educated people in this country have a share : it is for them to 
profit actively by their good fortune, not only in enabling the 
Institute to complete what it has already begun, but also in 
collaborating with it in new enterprises for which London is a 
specially favourable centre. The easiest way of gaining an 
insight into the workings of the Institute is to examine the first 
four numbers of its new Fournal, 

This periodical is humanist in the best sense. Though it is 
written by specialists, it is refreshingly free from the spiritual 
provinciality of the average learned publication, It is filled 
with the conviction that history is all of a piece : that nothing 
is meaningless, provided that we know how to unravel its 
secret ; and that the past is not something outside ourselves, 
but the very fabric out of which our own minds are made. 
One of the Institute’s articles of faith is the symbolic virtue of 
all human acts and expressions: the first essay in the first 
number, ‘‘ Sign and- Symbol” by M. Jacques Maritain, 
contains in pregnant form a statement of Warburg’s doctrine 
of the universal significance of the symbol. For Warburg 
all human activities—religion, philosophy, science, art, state- 
craft—were autonomous and equivalent symbolic forms of the 
same self-awareness of man : it is only by comparing them with 
each other that we can know what the mind of man really 
means. ROGER HINKS. 


THREE NOT OUT 


A History of Cricket. By H. S. Altham and E. W. Swanton. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
My Cricketing Life. By Don Bradman. (Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d.) 
Cricket Form at a Glance, 1878-1937. By Sir Home Gordon, 
Bart. (Barker. §s.) 
SEPTEMBER: is a gloomy month for cricketers. The scores 
of distant festival matches are shuffled off on to unfamiliar 
pages of the newspapers, way down below the Scottish League 
results, sunny Saturdays mock, and next year’s Wisden is still in 
laborious gestation. Even the great Fuller Pilch once dropped 
an easy catch in this demoralising month. ‘I dropped her 
a-purpose,” he said, “to teach you young gentlemen that 
cricket is a game of chance, and I thought, likewise, as it 18 
now Sentember, that Mr. Blank [whom he had missed] might 
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send me some birds or a. hare in hopes I might drop him 
another time.” i 

But there are glimpses to make us less forlorn. The appear- 
ance of a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Altham’s magnificent 
hook gives good opportunity of re-reading and praising again 
the best, the only comprehensive account of the history and 
literature of the game that we possess. The more one knows 
of the early cricket writers and sources, the more admirable 
does Mr. Altham’s work appear. Before him there were 
only the scattered, and sometimes forgotten, excellences of 
Nyren and Pycroft, Mitford and Daft, Lang, Felix and the 
rest. Now we have one well-written and admirably arranged 
volume of 450 pages, which became the standard work directly 
it appeared in 1926, and is never likely to be superseded. 

The new edition is cheap, well produced, and has been 
brought up to date by the addition of six new chapters, five 
by Mr. E. W. Swanton and one by Mr. Altham. On the 
jacket, Bradman has joined Grace and Hobbs; when the 
next edition appears in 1950 they will have to squeeze Hutton 
in somewhere. 

My Cricketing Life is Bradman’s second autobiographical 
essay. It is true that W. G. Grace wrote several such volumes, 
but he did not begin until he was well over forty. Bradman 
is only just thirty, and there is no telling how many runs, 
records and autobiographies he may yet achieve. The present 
instalment is short, straightforward and modest—too modest, 
perhaps. It would be interesting to know what it feels like 
to make 334 in a Test Match, but no other athlete has so far 
equalled Gene Tunney’s feat of describing his feelings in the 
ring when he fought Dempsey for the world championship, 
and while we are waiting for a new writer from Pudsey we 
must be content with “things went just right for me” and 
“]T managed to fluke my score past the third century, and 
was then bowled by Bowes.” 

The most interesting thimgs in the book are Bradman’s 
account of how, as a boy, he spent hours and hours batting 
with a stump against a brick wall, his denial of all nervousness, 
and his admission that in matches of minor importance he 
is apt to take less trouble. He describes well the efficiency 
of Australian “‘ Grades” and cricket organisation in general, 
by which every cricketer in the continent is a potential Test 
player. There is clearty much to be said for open com- 
petition and lack of professionalism. 

Sir Home Gordon is the master statistician of the game. 
It is thirty-six years since his first volume of Cricket Form 
at a Glance appeared, and the present volume includes that 
and all subsequent additions. Within its (alas, paper) covers 
are to be found the complete records of everybody who has 
played in any two or more seasons of first-class cricket between 
the first coming of the Australians in 1878 and last year. 
Sir Home Gordon’s devotion to the game is phenomenal : 

“T was first taken to Lord’s’’ (he writes in his introduction) 
“on Whit Monday, 1880, and the first run I saw was hit by W. G. 
Grace. Little did I then think that I should write his Memorial 
Biography, to which M.C.C. gave their official sanction. Ever 
since, I have watched cricket whenever possible, actually missing 
only one University match—that associated with R. E. Foster—and 


then I was invalided in Norway, after having fallen unconscious 
over the final words of an article on the game.”’ 


We look forward to his next statistical appearance, and 
hope his publishers will then admit him to the dignity of a 
cloth binding. RUPERT HartT-DavIs. 


SHORT STORIES 


Love, Here is my Hat. By William Saroyan. 

are Te in Distress. By Luigi Pirandello. 
7s. 4 

bs Money’s All Right. By Leslie Halward. (Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 

— Tales. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

he Angle of Error. By Faith Compton Mackenzie. (Secker. 


(Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
(Duckworth. 


7s. 6d.) 

It Makes a Nice Change. By John Gloag. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Smallways Rub Along. By Neil Bell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is a story about Benjamin Jowett, how he once remarked 
to 4 child who had told him a fairy tale: ‘‘ That is a good 
story, but you should not begin with ‘ Once Upon a Time ’.” 
I never quite understood Jowett’s point of view until I began 
to wade through all these volumes of short stories. Then I 
thought I saw . . . He would have been delighted, I believe, 
by the first two authors who give to all they do a sense of 
freedom, of tossing a story lightly off with no grim prepara- 
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THREE LIVES 
(1) A Great Soldier 


With the publication of Marlborough, Vol. IV, 
the Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL “ has now completed 
one of the most brilliant biographies of modern times. To 
some people,” says the Times Lit. Sup., “it appearcd 
that its extension to four volumes was a mistake, but the 
sustained interest of this final section of the work provides 
a triumphant answer to any such criticism.” Indeed, 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, in the Spectator, considers this 
volume to be “ the best of all the four.” Certainly it is, 
to use Mr. Churchill’s own words, “ pregnant with 
applications to the period in which our own lives are 
cast.” England’s shameful desertion of the Grand 
Alliance might point a warning in the present crisis, 
and the account of the fighting in Spain in 1710 reads as 
though it were to-day’s news. 

(Book Society Recommendation. 25§,- net) 


(2) A Great Surgeon 


Lord Horder says he has found Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary, the life-story of J. B. Murphy, by Dr. Lov ar 
Davis, “‘ quite fascinating reading” ; and Dr. Croni:i in 
his Foreword says, “It-is many months since I k:.ve 
enjoyed so glorious a book.” Murphy, born in a ‘og- 
cabin, fought his way to world-eminence ; he was the 
first to diagnose and treat by operation “early” 
appendicitis in America, and he invented the “ Murphy 
button.” But he was a difficult character, and every step 
in his career met with violent opposition. “‘ As success 
stories go,” says Harold Nicolson in the Datly Telegraph, 
“‘ this is one of the best that I have read.” 


(3rd Printing. 8/6 net) 


(3) A Great Shopkeeper 


The extraordinary career of William Whiteley, the 
farmer’s boy who founded London’s first large department 
store, is described for the first time by Mr. R. S. LAMBERT, 
Editor of the Listener, in The Universal Provider. 
Whiteley boasted that he could supply anything from an 
elephant to a second-hand coffin ; he saw his shops burni 
down five times in five years ; and he was shot dead in his 
office by a man claiming to be his illegitimate son. ‘Ihe 
Victorian pantheon which includes Gladstone, Tennyson, 
and W. G. Grace, “ must have its Whiteley also,” says 
Mr. Edmund Blunden. “ Mr. Lambert has once again 
found a fine theme and treated it justly.” 


(Book Society Recommendation. 10,6 net) 
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tion of the obvious effect: never once starting with one of 
the drab modern equivalents of ‘‘ Once upon a time.” 
But listen to a voice from the underworld, Mr. Neil Bell : 


“T cannot vouch for the truth of. this story since I had it at 
third land ; but that hand was as honest and sincere as any I know. 


It is not a satisfactory story if by satisfaction one implies... a 
reader may very justifiably demand . . . this tale has it seems to 
me... it is exasperating just because . . . despite its maddening 


hiatuses (or because of them) the story excited me. . 
just give it as I heard it. Names, places and dates are altered .. . 
And after these fifteen lines, which I have mercifully cut, at 
last the opening sentence: ‘‘ Allen Fordyce, Medical Officer 
of Health for the Borough of Cantwich, and for the Port of 
Cantwich in the County of Meadshire, was returning from a 
motoring tour in the South of France.” (I think one might 
describe that as the eight-and-sixpenny technique—printed 
big on thick paper it’s good for threepence.) Extraordinary 
how little these ‘‘ popular’ writers seem to know of the 
technique of entertainment. They plug heavily along the 
accustomed grooves towards the foreseen surprise, and with 
what pomposity! They even write prefaces: in fact it is 
only the two underworld writers here, Mr. Gloag and Mr. 
Bell, who have thought that necessary (Mr. Gloag too, for 
the sake of future bibliographers, tells us in the Cor tents 
where cach story was first printed—Star, News, Standard 
or Express). 

Mr. Gloag in his preface deals with what he calls the tech- 
nique of the broadcast story—it seems much the same as the 
technique of the Star, News, Standard or Express. It means 
an anecdote told with rather weary snap and with a surprise 
in the last sentence—sometimes it’s quite a good surprise, 
and his varied collection is a little like a pin-saloon, full of 
jiggling balls and tiny lights and bells ringing—some of the 
tables give better sport than others. He’s not pompous, 
upart from his preface. I can’t say the same of Mr. Bell, 
who tells us how he came to write one story and how long 
it took and how much he was paid for it in England and 
America and who are his favourite short-story writers (he 
has learnt nothing from them, except perhaps woolliness 
from Mr. Wells) and which of his own stories are the best. 
‘Perhaps ‘The Cranleigh Inheritance’ is the best of all; 
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it is short, intensely dramatic, has an ironic twist to its taj 
and is based on a fact of medical jurisprudence which is, iti 
safe to say, known to not one man in a hundred thousan 
outside the legal and medical professions.” It is hig Own 
fault if he chooses to be judged by this crude little anecdote 
about incredible people based on the only too Well-know, 
fact that a child is not in law a human being until it leaves th. 
womb. There is a stifling atmosphere of women’s fctog 
magazines about this collection. 

Mr. Saroyan is like fresh air—the machine-fanned fresh ait 
of the Underground lifting cigarette cartons and skirts and te. 
ing off hats. His titles are like bright posters to catch yoy 
eye—‘* Ah Life, Ah Death, Ah Music, Ah France, Ah Every. 
thing,” “‘ One of the Least Famous of the Great Love Afhirs 
of History.” Reading him is like going through a Shell Exhibj. 
tion—it’s nearly art and it’s fun anyway. You are in the story 
before you can turn round: he doesn’t introduce you to hig 
characters as if he were beginning a three-volume novel, they 
introduce themselves to you—in lunch-waggons eating ham. 
burgers, lonely in railway hotels listening to the trains, }, 
is honestly sentimental—not calculatedly sentimental like 
the “popular” writers. He writes endless variations on the 
theme : “I did but see her passing by”; his stories have the 
charm and pathos of sudden encounters with innocence jp 
hotel bedrooms and across bars. Passion is a pain in the 
stomach ; people are sick in. trains from love. You can 
afterwards remember one story from another—ouly the pr. 
vailing mood of life flowering suddenly in a drug-store, 

Mr. Saroyan’s and Pirandello’s stories are to me the most 
readable in this mixed lot just because they leave the im. 
pression of a mood. Pirandello’s mood is humorous, fantastic, 
a little macabre—the ex-cab-driver who falls asleep driving, 
hearse on a hot afternoon, wakes up suddenly and lifts his 
finger, “‘ Fare, sir,” to an elderly gentleman. Adulteries are 
frequent and a little grotesque The human personality js 
incomprehensible—a mother-in-law and son-in-law in a small 
town each spread a convincing story of the other’s madness and 
nobody can tell which is telling the truth. Horatio is haunted 
by awful doubts and Hamlet’s father walks—-off-stage. A 
rationalist lawyer is employed by a family to bring an action 
for damages because they have been driven from their hous 
by a poltergeist. He begins to investigate. ‘‘ The lawyer... 
had refused to be worried about death, but here it was: the 
immortal soul—or ghost—as it happened knocking at his door, 
forcing him to be bothered with them.’ The publishers 
tather oddly state that this is the first collection of Pirandello’ 
stories to be published in English: there have been at leat 
two other and better collections. 

Mrs. Mackenzie has written one fine and savage story, Children 
of God, about a country clergyman and his huge family, the 
wife and children sacrificed to the father’s pious sensuality, and 
most of her stories—particularly those about Capri—are vety 
readable. Mr. Bullett has selected his stories out of sever 
previous volumes and added some new ones. You remembet 
the plots from his book rather than the mood—the mood 
is often a little soft and poetic. His stories of the country seem 
to me false in a week-endish way and there is an incredible 
clergyman wko is made to recount many of the tales with? 
reckless disregard of confidences. A horrifying study of the 
Cockney character in war, “‘ Prentice,” and a macabre anecdote 
called ‘‘ Wax,” about a desperately poor family who try to pul 
their grandfather away in an asylum, are the best things in the 
book, but again and again one is made aware that behind th 
literary barrage, the rather Georgian poetry, there is an author 
with a sensitive sense of undramatic pain. 

There remains Mr. Halward, who continues unobtrusively 
to write admirable and exact stories of working-class life 
Everybody else in this list seems a little literary and forced 
beside him. An exhausted woman cooking Sunday dinner: 4 
stern father initiating his son as a plasterer : a scared puritanical 
girl walking out: the stories are all economical, authentic, 4 
little general. But there are signs in his new book that his 
characters will do more than represent their kind and class— 
girl in love breaks out in ‘“‘ Works Outing ” with the sadness al 
an individual—the animal which we see trapped with our own 
eyes, not just a representative of all hunted beasts. Ob; 
Luce, why did he have to go and spoil everything like that just 
when it was all so nice? . . . I don’t want to be one of th 


? 
other sort, I don’t want to be one of them, I don’t want to. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
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SPELLA HO H. E. BATES 


‘Spella Ho is a book to linger over, to remember gratefully; the best that Mr. Bates 
has yet given us, and his best is a true superlative.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Here is the true and vivid perception, with the added touch of authentic strangeness 
that makes Mr. Bates’s best work a poetic and moving interpretation of life.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 8s. 6d. 


EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF THE MONTH 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


ASLEEP IN THE AFTERNOON 
E. C. LARGE 


‘Asleep in the Afternoon is one of the very, very, very few original English novels I 
have read in the last five years. One falls upon Mr. Large’s novel with the thirst 
of a camel who has been for years paddling through a desert of fictional puerilities.’ 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN in JOHN O’LONDON’S 7s. 6d. 


HEAVEN—AND EARTH 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘Mr. Murry offers something of great value and urgency to our generaiion. These 
four hundred pages are rich in sagacious and aphoristic passages coming from the 
heart of the writer’s personal conviction. . . . Packed with thought and 
illumination.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 10s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 
IN MY TIME SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


This is in some measure Mr. Huddleston’s autobiography, in some his account of 
how European politicians have once more brought their countries to the edge of 
war. It is packed with brilliant portraits and estimates of the many prominent 
actors who have played a part on the international stage since the Treaty of 
Versailles. 12s. 6d. 


HUMAN NEEDS IN MODERN SOCIETY 
B. T. REYNOLDS and R. G. COULSON 


This book, for the general reader, is an attempt to solve the problems of dis- 
satisfaction, frustration, and a profound sense of the futility of life, the chief 
maladies of modern civilisation. 10s. 6d. 


ASPECTS OF HISTORY E. E. KELLETT 


In this short book Mr. Kellett describes and analyses the different conceptions of 
the nature of history which appear to have inspired the most outstanding 
historians. In the course of his work he discusses Herodotus, Th ucydides, Tacitus, 
Gibbon, Macaulay, and many others. 5s. 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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Testament, By R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 9s.) 
Dr. een Remembers. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 
The nial: Begin at Calais. 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 
Testament is not merely a novel about Russia, but a Russian 
novel. This in itself proves nothing for or against, it, and 
would be unremarkable were its author’s name not Hutchinson. 
But that an Englishman living in Gloucestershire in 1938 should 
have written a seven-hundred-and-twenty-nine-page narrative 
in English of the temporal and spiritual ordeals of two Russian 
officers, and in some measure, of Russia herself, in the years 
1917-18, and kept the whole, for better or worse, within the 
unmistakable Russian idiom of nerves and soul—that is a 
victory of imagination. 

The book is in every way a victory. It wears, to the Book 
Society’s honour, that Society’s September sash and should 
wear all the sashes, but it runs for the greater prize of permanent 
place, and must surely carry the goodwill of those who care for 
the art of fiction and deplore its present-day confusion and 
exploitation. For my own part, I do not know when I ‘have 
been so much interested and moved by a contemporary novel. 
It is the first novel of Mr. Hutchinson’s which I have read. 
Naturally his name and fame were known to me, but perversely 
I have not been attracted by the rumours of his work, and some 
extrovert suggestion in his earlier titles has repelled me. I am 
now most curious to examine these works to discover if they 
also are about Russia, and if any of them is as good, as exhaus- 
tive, patient and true even in defect, as Testament. 

For this novel has defects. I have heard Mr. Hutchinson 
descrited as too wordy; I have also gathered that he can be 
heavy-handed, over-explicit and sentimental. He is all of 
those things, in places, throughout this novel ; moreover—and 
this particularly during the first half—the ‘‘ apart ’’ and mystical 
quality which the theme imposes on its central figure, Anton 
Scheffler, loses its essential luminosity sometimes, so that.we see 
the hero from too far off, as a wooden symbol which we take for 
granted rather than as a man whose shining goodness of per- 
sonality cannot but trouble our grossness. 
of portrayal disappears, however, as the long-drawn misuse 
and torture of Scheffler’s soul is brought to its slow climax 
of trial and death, and it is difficult to imagine that any 
responsible reader could dismiss the author’s sober and 
relentless portrayal here of injustice nobly borne as “‘ senti- 
mental.” This major theme of greatness fighting the world 
with paltry weapons, of small gestures standing unashamedly 
for eternal principles, of truth prevailing, if only in the breast 
that takes the bullets and in the brain that must be finished 
off with rifle-butts—this Prometheus-story, told with impressive 
patience against the unresting development, personal and 
general, of war, mutilation, revolution, hunger, confusion, 
chicanery, injustice, loss and longing, is one from which we can 
never turn away save at our eternal peril. And as told here and 
to our time it is overweighted with topical and immediate 
anguish from which it is no use flinching. To disbelieve in 
Scheffler because here and there a turn of phrase appears to 
overstate him or because certain unimportant details of his 
idealism strike foreignly on us, is to cheapen human life; to 
deny that thus circumstantially such a man’s ordeal would have 
run in such a time would indeed be smug and blind. Yet the 
world hates martyrs, and even more strongly ‘hates the relentless- 
ness of personal truth. And the English-speaking world inclines 
particularly to distrust, or dislike, seriousness too well sustained, 
and prefers its authors to take the risks of humour. rather than 
those of passion. Ina book of the size and weight of Testament 
we desire to be frequently disarmed. 

Mr. Hutchinson has not played to this foible. He is 
non-English -in his bold indifference to variation of tone, 
and he is Russian in that comedy is not, for him, a property 
of tragedy, but something else, passc-l on the way, or carried 
absent-mindedly. He is not afraid either of monotony or 
intensity ; he will risk exaggeration of pathos, or the over- 
toppling of tenderness or cruelty; sometimes, for rest and 
with a graver cumulative purpose, he will give us the talk 
of a child or let us hear a woman singing, or he will paint 
Moscow’s “eccentric beauty”? for us or the Russian. land- 


By Frederick Howard. (Heine- 
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scape—‘‘ That vision had no boundary. Somewhere at the 
limit of view there was charcoal burning, and the smoke 
spreading in quiet air, thickened the haze along a span of 
the horizon ....” So on, every stroke gravely laid, almost too 
thoughtfully. But no hilarity ever—only, in passing, som, 
harsh, off-handed comedy of character, or in dialogue a thin 
wry grace, not humorous but merely light. For the smile i 
things is not his quarry. His Testament is an immense tah 
of sorrow, love, endurance, agony and despair. He has tolj 
it superbly, sparing himself nothing. 


Mr. Francis -Brett Young is always at his best when lp 
deals with medical life, and he returns to it here with th 
ease of one who knows exactly what he wants to do, and with 
perhaps a little too much flourish of facility. Not that any 
technical trouble is withheld. This author believes in giving 
good measure not merely in bulk, but in careful examinatioy 
of the intricacies and small realities of ordinary life. By 
whether the solidly reconstructed memories of the old, Tetiring 
general practitioner, Dr. John Bradley, are in fact .worh 
the claim which this large novel makes for them is a question 
readers must settle for themselves. If you are in the mood 
for pedestrianism, sound, scrupulous and traditional, if yoy 
want to relax among easy, everyday English characters, if yoy 
like a judicious mixture of unexacting pathos ‘and decent 
common sense andlor you are one of those who can alway 
work up an interest in the doctor’s round—here is your book, 


Myself, I belong in almost all moods to the last class, | 
Jove reading about doctors. The mere list of surgery smelj 
on which Dr. Bradley’s memories begin to rise in this novel 
—‘‘ absolute alcohol, choking ether, heavy-sweet chloroform” 
—gave me an anticipatory pleasure such as I get at the opening 
of a movie about hospital life, the climax of which must obviously 
be a great, tense scene in an operating theatre. But Dr. 
Bradley’s story has no ‘‘ cinema” climax. It is a tale of 
steady endurance and of obstacles overcome ; of man-in-the- 
street love and marriage, recognisable by all; of ordinary 
griefs and one curious, unfair tragedy, in the disappointing 
personality and. short life of an only son—such a tragedy a 
every plain man can visualise and share ; in the end it is the 
story of lonely old age.and poverty after long, honourable 
effort. A tale of Cui Bono ? which in its placid development 
answers, we must suppose, the question folded in its beginning 
and end. 


It is all done, as has been said, with accomplished ease, 
and it affords Mr. Brett ‘Young an excellent opportunity to 
sketch in the student life and medical. training -of the late 
’eighties. The descent of Lister and his ideas upon surgery 
are entertainingly worked in, and parallel with Dr. Bradley's 
non-spectacular growth in his profession there runs the carect, 
to fame and bitterness, of his brilliant friend, Martin Lacey. 
Dr. Bradley was reasonably lucky in his wife, though not in 
losing her, more or léss through his own fault, in middle life 
But -his relationship with his impossible and tragic son is not 
always entirely credible. 

The Negroes Begin at Calais is, I think, a very off-putting 
title, if for no better reason than that it seems to hand us the 
whole story in five words. But in fact the theme which thes 
proclaim is not particularly stressed, and the novel, though 
not quite achieving the scattered excellences of the curate’ 
egg, is admittedly readable in parts. 


It is about seven people, English, French, Italian, German 
and American (three are English), who set out at the bidding 
of Lady Rhoda Robinson, ‘‘a British optimist,” to gathet 
impressions of Russia, Turkey, Roumania, &c., with which 
to write a collective book. Naturally her purpose is more 0 
less defeated by their uprising personal purposes, and many 
unforeseen comedies and dilemmas overtake them, dividing 
and scattering. Peter Piper, editor of Lady Rhoda’s weekly 
journal, and captain of this visiting team of hers, has a wife, 
Dorothy, who in girlhood was romantically attached to Georges 
Sanet, a French bachelor who may be said to play something 
like full back throughout the tour. These three work outé 
triangular situation—timidly but satisfactorily. Others of the 


- party. are called. upon to be more full-blooded. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A WORLD HISTORY OF ART 
By Sheldon Cheney 


The title of this book, A World History of Art, (Cape, 30s.), 
is misleading. It should rather have been ‘“‘ An Impression 
of Art.” For the author has made no attempt to give a balanced 
account of the most important movements in the arts ; he has 
instead described those kinds of art which he himself finds 
attractive. The whole book is written from a subjective 
point of view, and the criterion for whether a painter or a work 
of art should or should not be included is always the taste of 
the author. This taste is based above all on a purely formal 
sensibility. Mr. Cheney rarely considers what historic forces 
produced a movement in the arts, with the result that many 
movements get condemned on quite false standards. The 
whole of the Baroque, for instance, is condemned for not 
following the principles of Gothic architecture. ‘This is 
perfectly all right if the author begins by stating that he only 
likes this and that kind of architecture. But it is not history. 
It is not history, for instance, to make statements such as that: 
“In Europe from 1550 to 1900 there is precious little sculpture 
that transcends the limitations of a diverting naturalism.” 
If Mr. Cheney had studied history he could not in this way 
pass over a whole epoch of religious sculpture in Italy and else- 
where. He might say that he disliked it, or that it represented a 
historical movement which could be condemned as reactionary. 
What he actually does is to condemn it on the grounds that 
its rhythms are not of the right kind. This, in the last resort, 
is his only standard. Daumier is good because ‘“‘ his plastic 
rhythms are sound and strong”; Giorgione is good because 
he ‘organised the movement elements, orchestrated the 
volume-space contrasts,” &c.; Poussin is good because one 
can find “‘a subtle rhythmic order in the compositions.” 
And soon. This will not be of much help to those who want 
history, or to those whose taste differs from that of the author. 
It will however bring pleasure to those who in aesthetics 
cultivate Pure Form and Sensibility, and in history stand 
between Ruskin and Mr. Berenson. 


















Whither Photography ? 


The more cameras improve nowadays (complain 
some advanced amateurs) the smaller the picture 
becomes. That, fortunately, is not altogether 
true, wide the new ‘Kodak’ Special. This 
excellent camera gives you all the advantages 
of compactness and high performance, plus a 
really good-sized picture. Folds to pocket size ; 
beautifully finished in chromium and leather. 
Ask your photographic dealer for his 1938 
Kodak catalogue, or write to Mr. S. Taylor, 
Dept. 57, Kodak House, = 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Tel. : Holborn 78341. 







The Six-20 ‘Kodak’ Special 
(illustrated), with f 4.5 Anastig- 
mat lens, 9-spezd shutter (1 to 
1/400th sec.) and jerk-proof 
shutter-release, takes 8 standard- 
size pictures (3}"x2}") at a 
loading. .10.0 


The Six-i6 ‘Kodak’ Special 
with similar lens, shutter, etc. 
gives a still larger picture 
(4t" x 23”). £14.10.0 
Deferred terms available under 
Kodak’s new ‘ Credit Account’ Si 

plan, % 





SIX-20 and SIX- i 
‘KODAK’ Special 


THE RIGHT FILMS. Kodak’s famous ‘ Panatomic’ film is specially 
recommended for pictures of Exhibition quality with these and other 
cameras. Its smooth ‘ gradation’ takes care of every subtle distinction 
of shade. Fast, panchromatic, and so fine-grained that big enlarge- 
ments present no technical difficulty at all. If extra speed is needed— 
Kodak Super Sensitive Panchromatic (30°) is available. 
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THE MINIATURES OF THE PARIS PSALTER 
By Hugo Buchthal 


In his new publication, The Miniatures of the Paris Pralter 
(Warburg Institute, 45s.) Dr. Buchthal has applied a mop, 
precise and scholarly method than those which had preyj ‘ 
been used in the solution of the various problems conn; 
with the origins and dating of the miniatures and their relay 
to other Byzantine manuscripts of the same period, am 
intricate analysis of the iconographical and the formal charac. 
teristics of the miniatures he has been able to determine their 
date with considerably accuracy and on sound reasons, Mote. 
over he has shown that the iconographical features of the oom. 
positions are in the main traditional, and that many of th 
features, such as the allegorical figures, which have hithetty 
been supposed to be inventions of the artist can actually b: 
traced to late antique sources. The result of his investigations 
has been to determine far more accurately than had hither 
been possible the position of the Paris Psalter miniatures in the 
Byzantine Renaissance of the tenth century. But Dr. Buchthal 
has also been able to make the nature of this Renaissance 
clearer. It is now evident that it was not a sudden hothouse 
movement, a product of the Palace School, with no roots in the 
general artistic life of the time. It was based rather on th 
revival of elements which had always been latent in Byzantine 
art but which for long periods were more or less submerged, 
Dr. Buchthal’s volume is illustrated with a series of admirable 
plates, fourteen of which reproduce the miniatures of the 
Psalter in the actual size of the originals, and the remaining 
fifteen show some eighty works dating from the whole range of 
the first millennium, and related to the miniatures formally or 
iconographically. The plates of the miniatures themselves 
give a far more accurate idea of the originals than any pre- 
viously obtainable, and they will form the proper basis for 
further study of the problems surrounding the miniatures, 
which Dr. Buchthal’s learning has gone far to solve. 





MY LIFE AS A REBEL 
By Angelica Balabanoff 


This autobiography (Hamish Hamilton, tos. 6d.) is of 
altogether exceptional interest, not only as autobiographies 
should be, to students of human nature but also to students of 
political psychology. In a style which mingles candour, 
naiveté and great intelligence, the authoress gives a picture of 
herself which is in every detail convincing, and since these 
details are typical of thousands of rebellious lives, not often 
described so well, her picture has the value not only of indi- 
vidual but of generalised humanity too. Daughter of a wealthy 
Russian family, when no-more than a schoolgirl she left home 
to study in Brussels and in Germany, became a convinced 


- Socialist, won an important position in the Italian Labour 


movement, was prominent at the Kienthal-and Zimmerwald 
Conferences, after the Bolshevik Revolution became the fitst 
secretary of the Third International, was disillusioned by the 
inhumanity. of Bolshevik methods, and at present edits Avani 
in Paris. It is clear that though a passionate Marxist, she was 
always a rebel and not a revolutionary, in that her profoundest 
impulses are those of pity, love of justice, individual integrity, 
and inability to accept the cruelty and suring necessitated by 
revolution. Her political judgements are invariably interesting, 
as facts about herself which complete the more personal revela- 
tions of her character. The revelation is indeed so complete 
and satisfying that the reader would be tempted to contemplat: 
it merely with the fascination inspired by som: peculiarly 
fine scientific specimen, if it were not for the admiration and 
affection her character inspires. This effect is achieved with 
so complete a lack of extravagance and exhibitionism that on 
is impressed by the art with which her story is told. Add © 
the revelation of. character some striking reminiscences 

Mussolini, Clara Zetkin, Lenin, Zinoviev, Trotsky, Rost 
Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, Bebel, and it is clear thi 
My Life as a Rebel is not only an autobiography of outstanding 
merit, but also an historical document of some importance. 


LATE SUMMER 


By Barbara Wilson 

There is a delicate charm about this book (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.) which is ‘rare nowadays. The story is set in a Berk 
shire village in the first year of this century, when the § 
limit was fourteen miles an hour and motor-cars were COm- 
sidered to be noisy spluttering monsters. The chief charactefs 
are not only perfect representatives of their period, but vety 
real people. The plot is slight but it holds one’s interest © 
the end, and in the course of the story Lady Wilson introduces 
two lectures given by a French woman, one on Madame 
Récamier and one on Mary von Mohl, which are both excelleat. 
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JAMAICA 


"THE TOURISTS’ PARADISE" 


AMAICA—jewel of the West Indies— 
offers you a holiday that you will cherish 
throughout your lifetime. Here, in 
unsurpassed beauty, you can regain your 
health in the shortest possible time. 


Magnificent coastal, mountain and river 
scenery ; a perfect climate with sunshine 
every day ; superb ocean bathing and sports 
and games of every description; splendid 
modern hotels, shops and clubs. Only 14 
days’ voyage from the United Kingdom. 


Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Dept. J.S. The West India Committee, 


14, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYAL 1183 
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Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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for men 


Otterburn Tweeds are distinctive. They look 
good on sight and the choice of designs runs 
through the whole scale with styles to suit all 
—from the outdcor man’s quiet taste to some- 
thing approaching the outspoken, “* audible ” 
sporting note. 

Otterburn Tweeds have made their enviable name on 
the back of country and “ county” atmosphere, and 
conscientious making from pure wool—straight from 
the sheep’s back. All who know these cloths from 
the Border Hills will agree it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that no Englishman’s wardrobe is complete 
if it lacks a Tweed outfit in Otterburn materials. 


rburit 


MENS 


The full range of this season’s patterns will gladly be 
sent on request. After finding a pattern ta your 
liking let your tailor have it—and if he does not already 
stock Otterburn Tweeds, he can get whet you want, 
from the Mill, easily and quickly. There are special 
facilities for the supply of cut lengths to Tailors. 


OTTERBURN MILL LTD. 
Moorside, Otterburn, Northumberland 
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Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


= & WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
: From Liverpool tt Jan. 
— 20,000 miles 75 days 
es =3 i 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION co. | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL,3,OR AGENTS. 
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Turbine Drive 


The new turbine drive invented by Commendztore Salerni 
is not likely to find universal adoption for some time. Judging 
from Professor Lea’s description of the results of a 60,000 
mile test it does most, if not all, that is claimed for it, but a 
manufacturing changeover from the orthodox gear to the 
turbine would probably cost so much that few makers would 
be likely to entertain the idea unless by some unimaginable 
miracle they all agreed to do it together and at once. As it 
was pointed out in The Spectator’s comments on the British 
Association’s proceedings at the time, the modern gear-box 
satisfies most people, mechanical abomination though it 
may be, and with a well-designed synchromesh or a free- 
wheel correct gear-changing is no longer a matter of either good 
luck or good management. It is almost unavoidable. 


Pre-War “ Gearless”’ 


Another point that needs to be cleared up is the question 
of power-losses. In most of the so-called gearless cars 
which followed the first, the Loéhne-Porsche (some time 
before the War), these losses were considerable in spite of 
the apparent fact that none could occur. The Léhne- 
Porsche drove its wheels direct from batteries, the Owen- 
Magnetic used the attraction generated by dynamos as a 
connecting link between engine and back axle. Although 
in the latter on what corresponded to top gear the current 
was strong enough to “ lock” the driving and driven parts, 
the fact remained that the performance was greatly inferior 
to that of normally geared machines of the same power. 
The torque-transformer suffered from the same disadvantage. 
Still, even if there is a loss of power in the turbine nobody 
can deny the fascirction of driving a car as if it were propelled 
by an exceptionally good steam engine. It would not 
only be the new simplicity of the drive but also the instant 
acceleration and the absence of lag between gear-change that 
would tickle the fancy of the mechanically minded. 


Test for Low Power 


I believe the car tested was a fairly light 21-h.p. American 
with a high normel performance. The demonstration would 
have been more illuminating to owners in this country if a 
standard 10-h.p. or 12-h.p. chassis had been used. And 
inevitably the idea occurs to one—would the turbine-drive 
do better close to its work, that is with either front-wheel 
drive or with the engine over the back axle? I believe 
there is no question but that either of these arrangements 
wastes less power than the standard one with a long 
propel!or-shaft. 


A Small Openable Body 


A car with a body that can be open and shut, used as a 
town carriage and as an open tourer, is still, unfortunately, 
news. It is losing its freshness, little by little, as more 
makers discover that in essence at least the all-weather 
body is the right design for this climate, but each new 
example is given a special reception as it were. That in 
most cases the reception is very favourable is, let us hope, a 
sign that in time it will be as common as the saloon is now 
and no longer news to anybody. 

The Hillman Minx 10-h.p. (tax £7 10s.) I took out on trial 
a short time ago is a good example of what can be done on so 
short a chassis. On a wheelbase of 7ft. 8in. there is 
small scope for accommodation of any sort, even if you have 
the engine right forward in the frame, but the makers have 
succeeded in giving the occupants of the back seat very 
nearly as much leg-room as in the ordinary saloon. (I 
still cannot see why this typ2 of body should be any shorter 
than the saloon, but it nearly always is.) There is good 
width in front and behind, the vision is excellent largely 
through the satisfactorily thin screen pillars, and the luggage- 
Loot is on generous lines. It is a well designed little car, 


A Comfortable Car 


There are few changes in the general design for the ney 
series. A downdraught carburettor is used which I thought 


a decided improvement on the old type, and the spring; 


has been fitted with automatic adjustment to cope with 
varying speeds, surfaces and loads. That too is a suoceg, 
This 17}cwt. car is certainly very comfortably sprung, 
The four-speed gear-box is synchromeshed all through 
and the change is reasonably quick; all gears are “silent” 
It is lively and fast enough (something like 60 miles an hoy 
can be had) and it climbed both my steep test hill and th 
other with the acute hairpin bends in agile fashion, but perhap; 
its best quality is its hanging-on powers. It picks up after, 
check surprisingly well. The engine runs very quietly anj 
really smoothly and the cornering and road-holding ar 
excellent. It costs £215. 


Amboise 

Although it is in the heart of the Chateaux country an 
the flood of the holiday tourist traffic in June, July ani 
August sometimes overflows through it, Amboise lies of 
the main road, separated from the worst of it by the Loire 
itself. Blois is upstream about 33 miles, Tours downstream 
about 23 and these, with the other chateaux, Loches, Chenon- 
ceaux, Chaumont, Langeais, are the special show-places, 
Amboise is on the road to Loches only and as the best sight 
of the castle is had from the further bank it suffers least 
from invasion whether by day or night. 

Alone of the Loire towns and almost alone of any town 
in northern or central France Amboise attracts you for 
itself. The terrace, facade and tower of the castle form on 
of the most beautiful pictures of any you will find on the 
river—not even excepting Chaumont—but when you have 
stayed a night in the inn under the walls and walked in th 
evening and early morning along the river bank and loafed 
through the streets you will discover a charm in the littk 
place you would normally never suspect from the other end 
of the bridge. Few towns in the plateau of France ar 
picturesque in themselves, but Amboise clusters so appro 
priately under the protection of the castle and is mirrored 
so perfectly in the broad face of the Loire that it takes your 
eye and fills you with a comfortable satisfaction nearly to 
the same degree as does the castle. 


The Peaceful River 
Here you should find that peace and quiet in September 
that is the peculiar quality of the Loire. The river is vey 


broad, the lines of poplars beyond the further bank at jut § 


that distance which gives them their own particular attraction 
(near at hand they are perhaps the least friendly of tress) 
the bridge a noble span. When the last of the holiday ca 
has gone home for good and the coach-service from Pati 
reduced to normal, the only sound that disturbs the wide 
road by the stream is the passing of the regular traffic 
the other side. The Loire, smoothest of the rivers of 
Europe, is nearly the most noiseless and the ripples and 
eddies on its silver face are scarcely enough to smudge tht 
outlines of the great round tower reflected in it. Only 
late at night when the virtuous world of Amboise has got! 
to bed and you have it to yourself, can you catch the lo 
steady murmur. That with the faint rustle of the lims 
on the walk below is the only sound you hear from you! 
bedroom window. Amboise is one of the chief funkhole 
in the world. It is also exactly like what you imagine4 
French town should be and so seldom is. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No admit 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used (its 
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No other Ten, irrespective of price, 
gives you all that we offer in this 
Vauxhall. 


All steel, integral construction gives greater 
rigidity with less weight. 

Independent springing gives greater stabil- 
ity, better cornering and steering—and 
changes riding into gliding. 

The engine combines performance with 
economy. (Petrol, over 40 m.p.g.; oil 
3,500 m.p.g.) 

Although the success of the Vauxhall Ten 
was immediate, we have now introduced im- 
provements which make it even better value. 
New engine mountings; more rigid 
crankshaft; improved pistons; more springs 
in the clutch; more effective sound insul- 
ation ; smarter “ trim’; stronger bumpers. 
The new Vauxhall gives you 10 h.p. 
motoring at its best—and is cheapest in 
the end. 


The “I0 that gives most 


for your money 


Ask your local Vauxhall Dealer to 
show you the new Vauxhall “ 10’ 
or, write for catalogue to Vauxhall 
Motors, Ltd., Luton, 


SALOONS FROM 


£168 
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FINANCE 


It is a relief, at any rate to the Stock Exchange, that for the 
moment the stress of the political crisis has shifted from 
stock markets to the pound. Having ducked the first impact 
through the normal and quite sensible manoeuvre of marking 
down quotations, Throgmorton Street has just crept into a 
corner waiting for the big black cloud to move on. The 
real pressure has been felt in the foreign exchange market 
and sterling has had to take some hard knocks. One must 
be thankful to the Exchange Equalisation Account, which has 
fought a skilful rearguard action, that the depreciation has 
been no more than 2 per cent. The flight of money to New 
York, let us make no mistake about it, has not been entirely 
political in origin. The main motive force, it is true, has been 
a sudden change in sentiment in various Continental centres 
induced by the Czechoslovak crisis, but the consequent 
weakness of sterling has itself raised widespread doubts 
whether, on purely economic grounds, the pound is not 
considerably over-valued. 

Now it is quite ridiculous for anybody to pretend, at this 
juncture, to work out what the pound is really worth; not 
merely are the currents of trade changing very rapidly but 
the ebb and flow of mobile funds musi continue to dominate 
exchange movements until some sort of political stability is 
attained. At the same time it is demonstrably true that the 
recent trend of the balance of international payments has been 
decidedly against the sterling area and in favour of the 
United States. So long as mobile money continued to seek 
refuge in London this position was effectively obscured ; now 
that the money tides have turned, the real weakness of sterling 
has been unmasked. In some quarters the pound is being 
talked down to 4.60, although it is conceded that there must 
be a sharp but temporary rally whenever the European political 
situation improves. Personally, I feel that I would rather 
leave the longer-term prospects for future discussion. Suffi- 
cient, surely, for the present are the immediate crisis and 
the fluctuations thereof. 








* + 


The Cornhill Trust 


of Bank & Insuranee Shares 
& British Government Stocks 


Invested Funds exceed £2,350,000 


Cornhill Deferred Units are exceptionally 
suitable for investors to whom growth 
of income and capital appreciation are 
of more importance than the initial 
yield. By reason of the composition of 
the Trust Fund, the proportion of its 
assets invested in insurance shares 
(87% approx.) and the ratio of De- 
ferred Units to the Fund as a whole 
(40/100 approx.), the benefits accruing 
to holders of Deferred Units in respect 
of capital appreciation and growth of 
income should be about double those 
obtainable from a simple investment in 
insurance shares. Units may be pur- 
chased through any Stockbroker or 
Bank. (Price 7th Sept.) 14s. 3d. 


For further particulars see “INSURANCE SHARES 
1887-1937,” a copy of which may be obtained free through 
any Stockbroker or Bank, or direct from the Managers, 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 





McN 2064 





AND INVESTMENT 


STERLING OVER MARKETS 

Those who feel constrained to do a little Crystal-gazing 
in the foreign exchanges must realise that they have se 
themselves a pretty stiff task. -If the Czechoslovak crisis 
passes, America’s incipient industrial recovery will pr. 
sumably gather pace ; commodity prices will rise, conferring 
a net relative advantage on the sterling area ; and inflation 
tendencies in the United States will be at work. All this js 
quite apart from “ policy ” considerations such as might be 
connected, for example, with the pending Trade Agreement 
or any ideas held in London or Washington of what js q 
“‘ proper” ratio for dollars and pounds. Frankly, I do not 
know the answers, and until the immediate political crisis 
has passed: I feel that these problems can be shamelessly 
shelved. : 

They are relevant, one must admit, to the gilt-edged and 
fixed interest market generally, but only on a long view, 
Everybody knows that Threadneedle Street and Whitchalj 
have now got such a firm grip on money rates that only q 
very alarming drain on our gold reserves will force them to 
allow money to become dearer. So long as London js 
merely stripped of its “funk money” there is no reason 
why they should, however inconvenient a very rapid outflow 
might be. The only real danger could arise from a panicky 
liquidation of stocks by home investors such as appears to 
be most unlikely. Thanks to our new monetary technique 
and the technical position of markets, which are thoroughly 
‘sold out” in the sense that there is nowhere any over- 
bought speculative position, London has so far managed to 
keep calm, cool and collected. For the present I cannot 
counsel fresh purchases to the general investor, but I must 
add that if anybody is convinced that there is no real danger 
of war in Europe let him buy, according to his means, good 
gold shares, copper shares or American industrials. 

* * x * 
TWO GOOD INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 

It is good in these difficult days to find two industrial 
companies both issuing first-class reports in the same week. 
Both companies have a progressive record and both have 
immensely strong finances, so that investors on the look-out 
for promising equities whenever the political horizon brightens 
might examine the figures in some detail. Initial Services 
is now well known as the “tea and towel suppliers.” 
Throughout the last slump it showed a remarkable insulation 
against the effects of general business contraction, the only 
noticeable change being that the progress of the business 
was temporarily arrested. To judge from the latest figures, 
covering the year ended June 30th, 1938, it seems that’one 
may again expect the same sort of earnings experience. Net 
profits, at £305,156, have established a fresh record, the 
25 per cent. dividend is comfortably maintained on a larger 
capital, and the balance-sheet discloses a combined holding 
of £447,000 in cash and British Government securities. 
The 5s. shares stand at 27s., which includes the right to 
receive a 10 per cent. capital bonus ; allowing for the value 
of the bonus the yield is roughly 5} per cent. 

The other company which deserves an honourable mention 
is D. Gestetner, the duplicating and office machinery makers. 
With so much of its business in export markets and without 
the buttress of existing contracts which means so much to 
Initial Services, this company is obviously not so proof 
against depression. The report for the year ended 
August 31st, presented, as usual, with exemplary speed, 
underlines the commercial ability of the management. 
Profits have been virtually held at the previous year’s record 
totals, in spite of growing handicaps in the export markets, 
a 40 per cent. dividend is declared, as a year ago, although 
the capital has been increased. Like Initial Services 5. 
shares, the ordinary 5s. shares of Gestetner stand at 2755 
but the yield in this case is over 7} per cent. The difference 
seems to me to make full allowance for the greater degrte 
of risk involved in a business catering for overseas as We 


as home markets. 
*x * * * 


PREFERENCE SHARE YIELDS 
So far, the slightly easier trend in the gilt-edged market 
has scarcely found any reflection in the prices of well-secured 
(Continued on page 424.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
cOMPANY MEETING 


BEECHAMS PILLS 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


SEPARATE meeting of the deferred shareholders of Beechams 
Pills, Limited, was held on September 7th at the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., to consider a resolution increasing 
the capital of the company by the creation of 3,600,000 deferred 
dures of 58. each; capitalising £600,000 standing to the credit 
of general reserve to be distributed as fully paid deferred shares of 
i each to the existing deferred shareholders; subdividing each 
i. deferred share into two deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each; and 
atering the Articles of Association so as to maintain the existing 
halance of voting power between the three classes of shares. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (chairman of the company) presided. 
The secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, since we last met my 
co-directors and I have evolved the scheme to which I referred 
atour annual meeting, for making the deferred shares of the company 
amore marketable unit at a price within the reach of all classes of 
our customers and the general public. I wrote to you on August 15th 
giving full particulars as to how this was to be effected, and judging 
from the numerous letters I have received from shareholders and 
others, and from the comments of the financial Press, the scheme 
appears to be generally acceptable. 


PURCHASE OF MACLEANS, LIMITED 


You will also have noticed from my letter that we have purchased 
the whole of the ordinary share capital of Macleans, Limited, the 
well-known manufacturers of Maclean Stomach Powder, Fynnon 
Salts, Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste and a large number of other 
pharmaceutical and branded products. I consider this acquisition 
as one of the most important made by this company, not only from 
the point of view of the dividends we shall receive from Beecham 
Maclean Holdings, Limited, the company formed by Beechams Pills, 
Limited, to hold these shares, but from the savings in expenditure 
which should result from the acquisition and the benefit of the 
pooling of the management experience of this highly successful 
business. 


You will have seen from the notices sent you that the balance of 
voting power of the three classes of shareholders in the company 
has been maintained. Trading conditions continue to be satisfactory 
and, as you are aware, we have just paid the same interim dividend 
as last year on the increased capital. Upon the proposals of the 
directors receiving your assent today, it is proposed to make an 
issue of 2,400,000 deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each, on attractive 
terms, almost immediately. Preferential consideration in allotment 
will be given to holders of shares of all classes in the company and 
its subsidiaries. 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS 


During the past seven years your company has shown an expansion 
of business and profits, and there appears to be no reason why this 
progress should not continue. At the moment we have negotiations 
m progress which may shortly lead to interesting developments. 
The prospectus, when published, will give all the necessary infor- 
mation to enable shareholders to form their own views with regard 
to the attractiveness of the proposals. 


The chairman concluded by moving the resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (managing director) 
and carried unanimously. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting of the company 
the proposals were also approved. 











LIFE GOVERNOR of Brompton Hospital is a 

friend who has given fifty guineas or endowed 
or named a bed or cot. Such friends are badly needed 
to help us in our work of lowering the weekly death 
rate from consumption, which in the British Isles is 
some 500. Please write to Secretary, Brompton Hospital, 
London, $.W.3. 
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To make children happy, to give 
them the love, care, and up- 
bringing which through neglect 


EVERY 
t ! Y al 

CHAN CE and destitution they were in 

danger of being deprived is this 


Society's steadfast endeavour. A child’s upkeep in our 
omes costs £3.3s. monthly. Will you help a child 
by a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director ? 





™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. The King. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. 


17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, 8.W. 16, 











Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve one =a ee ca con £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Awstralia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















BONUS YEAR 


* 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
London Offices: 

28 Cornhill, E.C.3 

17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


They Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 422.) 
preference shares. At the same time buyers are few and 
it is noticeably easier to obtain moderate lines of shares at 
reasonable levels. Here is a list of half a dozen preferences 
which I suggest investors might keep in mind as offering good 
value for money whenever the political risk is sensibly 

reduced : 


No. of Times 
Dividend Current Yield 
Covered. Price. per cent. 
British Oxygen 5 p.c. Cum. Second it) B00. 
£1 Pref: .. nes .. 8} 238. 44d. 4 .§ °F 
Electric Construction 7 p.c. Cum. 
eG ee oa ius ~~ Oe 30s. 443: 4 
Imperial Chemicals 7 p.c. Cum. £1 
Pref. - ae is co) se 32s. a°9 © 
British Ropes 6 p.c. Cum. 10s. Pref. 64 13s. 6d. 490 
Allied Bakeries 5$ p.c.Cum. £1 Pref. 3? 22s. 3d. 418 9 
Southern Rly. § p.c. £100 Pref. .. 1% 90 Sir © 


In every case the cover behind the dividend is ample in 
the light of the company’s trading prospects, and such as 
could only be jeopardised in the event of an abnormally 


sharp setback in British industry. 
* * x 


Venturers’ Corner 

The gold share market is strangely out of luck. In anything 
like “‘ normal” conditions a rise of over 4s. an ounce in the 
price of gold to the highest level touched since April, 1935, 
would have been enough to send the market soaring. Unfor- 
tunately, the rise in gold, which is the obverse of the fall 
in sterling vis a vis the dollar, merely mirrors Evrope’s 
troubled outlook and the share market is correspondingly 
depressed. If and when the political crisis is surmounted, I 
should expect to see the price of gold fall back, but not to 
lose the whole of its recent gain; I should also expect to 
see the gold share market respond fairly sharply to improved 
sentiment. Here, then, is a section which speculatively- 
minded investors might do well to watch pending any 
indications of a turn for the better in Europe. Among the 
developing mines Blyvooruitzicht, at 11s. gd., West Rand 
Investment Trust, at 11s. 6d., Venterspost, at 36s., or West 
Wits., at £6}, are all worth keeping an eye on from this angie. 

Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 

THOSE who were expecting the August total of unemploy- 
ment to give some indication of the current trend in British 
industry have been disappointed. The small decline of about 
14,000 to 1,759,242 in the total live register on August 15th 
is explained largely if not wholly by the reopening of works 
after the holiday stoppage and by the date of the count. This 
happened on a day when a large number of mine workers 
on short time were at work. There is evidence of recovery 
in the building and boot and shoe industries, and the recovery 
in the tinplate trade which occurred in the previous month has 
been retained. But this has been off-set by a renewed decline 
in the textile and iron and steel industries and in some sections 
of engineering. 

There is nothing in these figures which could justify the 
investor in buying home industrial shares as a class for 
immediate recovery, though unemployment figures themselves 
and the company results which are now being issued show 
that it is still possible to pick upon particular companies which 
have escaped, or nearly escaped, the recession. The value of 
the present month’s unemployment figures lies rather in the 
fact that for three months now the unemployment total has 


got no worse and has on balance improved a little. 
* * * * 


ODEON THEATRES FIRST RESULTS 

Odeon Theatres, owners of an important circuit of cinemas 
and managers of further groups of cinema properties, have 
had a good first year as a public company. They have earned 
£368,178 during the period ended June 25th, a period during 
which they have had only partial benefit from their manage- 
ment agreement which covers 71 cinemas. The estimated 
profit when the whole group is in full operation is £460,000, 
as shown in the prospectus of July last year, and the present 
result gives one no reason to think that the estimate will 
not be realised. The company is declaring a dividend of 
10 per cent., transferring £20,198 to reserve and. applying 
a further £18,000 to writing off the discount on the Debenture 
stock issue, after which a balance of £22,402 remains to be 
carried forward. 
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WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 
It is not surprising in view of the difficulties Which hg 
recently beset the cotton and rayon industries that Whity, : 
and Mitchell, the manufacturing and merchant house a 
show less favourable results. There is no ordinary divign’ 
for the year ended June 30th as against 6 per cent., and 
profit has fallen from £67,321 to £29,326. This sum = 
insufficient fully to cover the preference dividend and tle 
charges, to meet which the balance carried forward was reduced 
from £9,183 to £509. The reduction in turnover during i 
year amounted to just over II per cent., but the chaj ‘ 
explains that the chief reason for the disappointing resyj ; 
the serious writing down of stocks necessitated by the fll in 
the price of cotton. Stocks, he considers, are now very Con. 
servatively valued, and the company’s order book is better thay 


it was a year ago. 


* * * * 


BEECHAMS SHARE ISSUE PLANS 

Shareholders of Beechams Pills, Limited, approyad q 
Wednesday the plan for distributing a 200 per cent. shay 
bonus and sub-dividing each of the 5s. shares into two shores 
of 2s. 6d. each. Mr. Philip Hill, the chairman, announced 
the company’s intention to issue almost immediately 2,400,0) 
further Deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each on attractive term; 
The new shares are to be offzred to shareholders of all classes 
in the company and its subsidiaries. Apparently the purchase 
of the ordinary capital of Macleans does not complete Mr. 
Hill’s plans for expansion, for he announced that negotiations 
are now in progress which may lead to interesting develop. 
ments. He saw no reason why the expansion of the busines 
and its profits which has occurred over the past seven year 
should not continue. J. DM 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank beiag wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,00 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s_ Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion cf New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ar 
also made. Commerciz. and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—availab!e throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may bh 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 








“Never greater need” 
“Never greater opportunity" 


THE BISHOP OF ATHABASCA, on leaving 


the Motherland recently, wrote:— 


“ 7 ask all of you for your pravers as I return 
io my Northern diocese, even as | will 
remember you. 


** Now, and in the days to come, I pray you 
io stand by this old Society with your en- 
thustastic loyalty, both by prayer and gift. 
It is efficiently giving spiritual assistance to 
our own British folk all over the world. 
Never before was there greater need for the 
spiritual upbuilding of our Empire; never 
was the opportunity more manifest.” 


Gifts from Church-people in the Homeland, 
to enable the Scciety to meet vital needs 
and seize great opportunities, will be 
thankfully acknowledged by the Secretary, 


CHURCH SOcIETY 











E.C. 4 § 


— 


C 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Strcet, London, 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 311 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 9 


Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” 


No envelopes will be opened before 





ACROSS 


soldier. 


and should be received a job. 

































































2. Not necessarily carried by 
a domineering or defiant 


This swimmer has a gem of ___7. 


5. A sweet combination from 
the Greek. 

6. My first is unchecked in 1, 

my second in 3 

These courts are not usually 

majestic ! 






























later than first post on Tuesday. 13. rev. and 22. Explosiv ; i i 
Sas Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 2 A. skeleton’s aoe t = . ao ee 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelapes con- thing that’s thus witless. 10. You ought to know how to 
taining solutions must ee 2 eee ety stamp, otherwise they are 16, rev. with 20. Imitated. finish off this ship. 
surcharged on deliver) olutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 17, rev. Exact localities of some- 11. A tip not often given now. 
—T “a 1s] le 3 thing. , 12. How a word is got in with a 
| | | 19. You’d think these inter- talkative person. 
R 4 | Hak | | polations would silence 14. Soldier who carries an 
—T,. | 10 }11 13 [14 themselves. obsolete musket ! 
| | | 20. rev. See 16. 17. rev. Gorn brought to this 
 ) ee Be Be ee = 2%. Scoop that contains a island is heavenly. 
6 | | | | | dispute. 18. One of the meteors that 
| | | 22. See 13. seem to radiate from the 
EEO 23. This bird’s rather hard on fifth sign of the zodiac. 
16 iv | | | 18 19 | | | William, isn’t it ? 24. Way of proceeding. 
| | 26. I and one more hang about 25. Makes a hole in the pocket ? 
“ao Te l l J22 a pal. : . 27. A third of a change makes 
| | | | 29. rev. There’s something mis- this vegetable a fruit. 
; i al | poate | | chievous about this body of 28. The result of being 31 ? 
| 24 oy [25 ‘Bag . | warriors. 10.5 do not set my life at a 
| | 32. rev. Goes at full speed on eer 
nt os ase TC 7 sy aa . 6 = 31. about 28. Stuck in the mud. 
5 [2 ay ave not forgotten 
| | | | | | | | . ” what the... of a pee SOLUTION TO 
> : is made of, I am a pepper- CROSSWORD NO. 310 
32 | | | | 33 | | | | | corn.” CLOIPIPrE RI PTT Ee) LDP A 
| | | | | 34. = par getigsny a real den. lore CI TAL SUEI¢ O|NIC! A|I|N 
cont. BAR ike ons 35 n | pee: SE 35. enera. rift of a musician. NI ATT HI! AIN TL SLIME: Ni 
See ogee ean 
1. This herb wishes you [NI B| R| ALYETEL' iNT ETE 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK succzss and prosperity. G| AI R/D) TINE) REKET) 1 iM 
; ; : . ; : aa ; rt. | S| LLE|N/D) E[RPH! E| E| Ppa 
The winner of Crossword No. 310 is Miss Harris, 45 Fairfield “ east rr BIL| AR Arvin ih ii ALR Ane Ss 
Lane, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire. 4. If it’s black, it’s magic. Y| O| R|K| EJ E| DIM/UIN Dj] S 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line average 36 letters). Head- 
> displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts C 
24% for 6insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and 10° 

fer 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 





ae ACCOUNTANTS AND 
DITORS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The next Examinations will be held in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and 
Belfast as follows : 

Preliminary Examination : 

ber 1st, 1938. 

Intermediate Examination : 

1938. 
Final Examination: November Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 
1938. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be 

lodged on or before September 27th, 1938, with the 


undersigned. 
A. A. GARRETT, 


a SOCIETY 


October 31st and Novem- 


November 2nd and 3rd, 








Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C, 2. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.,. VACANT 


AND WANTED 


UN I VERSITY 
_.... PIETERMARITZBURG. 
(UNIVE RSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


NATAL 





COLLEGE, 








Applications are invited for the above appointment, 
and should reach the Registrar of the College (P.O. 
Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa) not later 
than November rst, 1938. Three copies-of application 
and testimonials are required. 

Commencing salary £400 p.a., increasing after two 
years’ pr gran by annual increments of £25 to a 
Maximum of 

The » ooh will include courses in Educational 
Psychology (ordi nary and advanced), in General Method 
(ordinary), and also assistance in the supervision of 
teaching practi ce. 

Applicants should possess advanced academic qualifi- 
cations in Education or in Psycholozy as well as a 
teaching certificate. They should be prepared to 
commence duty on March Ist, 1939, or as soon there- 
after as possible. In the case of an overseas appoint- 
ment, £60 will be allow ed as passage money. 

J. W. BEWS, 
Principal. 








IPE direc divectio: on of an established world-wide movement | 


of universal benefit and of increasing interest is 








Sy a to independent lady or gentleman. Apply 
he etter only in first instance to ‘* SESOM,” c/o V. A 
LFORD Etp., 1 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 








3 


SPEEDY...SPACIOUS...SMOOTH 


EMPRESS |] 


o BRITAIN 


to CANADA and 
United States 


39% LESS OCEAN 

L000 MILES SHELTERED, 

WATER . 
/927 MILES OPEN OCEAN 








NEXT CROSSING Only 3}days open sea... 
From Southampton two-fifths of your | 
and Cherbourg Atlantic crossing in 


SMOOTH water! Fast 
trainsconnect atQuebec 
with all points inCanada 
and United States. 


SEP. 17 


to Quebec. 


Other Voyages: October 1, 15 and 29. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 





} generous contribution to The Rev. 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Central Hal!, 


| plaining psychological causes and correct cure. 
| Hall, Westminster, ' Wed. next, Sept. 14th, at_7.30 p.m. 





Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (WHI rehall $100) 
and 103 Leadenhall p Alo E.C.3. 





| spy drama ! ‘* Ma 


PERSONAL 


R( 0 Sickly Stepney Children from very poor home; 
~ are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent 
this 





send a 
INESON, 


Please 
PERCY 


| Home year. Cost, 30s. each. 


3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. By 








4 LONG Review of a new Novel on your breakfast 
A table every morning ! Details: ‘“* SYNOPSES,” 6 
Racquet Court, E.C.4. 


RE YOU HOPING 
‘ adopt the “ Nature’s Way 





TO GET WELL? Thea 
” method of feedin:. 


Twenty-seven years’ world-wide testimony, no drugs.— 


An itlustrated pamphlet with dietary, free from the 

rounder, Mr. REDprE MALLETT. Redlands, Exeter. 

| ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Term; 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL Derec- 


TIvEs, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


ORE IGN AND E NGL ISH SHORTHAND IND!I- 
VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 
German/Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman 9136. 
Pox A.722. The-Spectator. 
H*“5 YOU C LOCKROACHES ? hen cuy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROAC iH PAST. 
universally and successfully used in all parts of th: 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Seems” 
Branches, or’ Sole Makers : Howartu’s, 473 Crookes- 
rroor. Sheffield. Tins. 1s. 6d.. 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


‘4 MUST BE POSSIBLE! 











Five Viennese children (4 girls, 1 boy) from 12 to 15 
years are in great danger as parents are in concentration 
camp or hospital. They come from good families, are 
well educated, good athletes. The girls domesticated 
and trained in household duties. 

We seek 5 London families willing to take them for 
one or two years for an English education. Letters to 
COMMITTEE DISTRESSED SPORTSMEN, 77 Gt. Russell 
Street, W.C 
S w KMMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
K by Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C. 1. Resident and day pupils. Museum 3665. 

EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8 


TAMMERING and SPEECH _DEFECTS.—A FREE 
S Lecture by W. A. Carot, the Eminent Specialist, ex- 


Caxton 


















7OUNG Couple wish to share their delightful furnish- 
ed country cottage. | All mod. con. n.—Apply | Box A7; A735. 


ryOU follow a “brainy avocation i o> 
a Then smoke as ONG for inspiration. 





CINEMAS | 
¢ SADE MY C ‘INEMA, 
\' Oxford St. Ger. 20981. 


The great Yiddish actor 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ in 
*““UNCLE MOSES” (A). 
and “ South Riding” (A 
I ERKELEY. — Berkeley St. Jean. = Murat 
*“ L°’HOMME A ‘ABAT rRE A). An exe iting 
rch of Time ’’(U). Bookable §s., 8s. 6d. 











WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





ADY CRIPPLED with arthritis, denendent on 
4 devoted sister whose health is sow failing. 
PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S., DIstRESssD GENTLE- 


Arp Assoc! ATION; 


74 Brook Gre. n, W. 6 


dais KS’ 





COMMERC CIAL, SECRETARIAL “AND 
TRAINING COLLEGiS 





UKEN’S SECRETARIAL 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Residential Clubs 


Professional and Business Posts. 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. 


Lesa “COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
, ) 


Under Distinguished Patronage.) 


Compiete and practical training for educated girls and 
SECRETARIES to 


women Cesiring to be PRIVATE 
Professional men, Politicians or Business 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION. 


men. 


A suitable position found for every qualified student. 


Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
ppiy ith osvenor Plac2, S.\ a Ss 2 





GIRLS’ | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOL ‘GI 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


NORTH WALES. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books 














HEAD-MISTRES 


Miss E. C. NIGHTING: SALE, M.A, 
if AWNES SCHOOL, 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. 
Riding, Swimming. 





fields, park, woodland 93 acres. 


Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 


University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a 
YHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
‘I WROXALL 

by Board of Education. 
Girls now 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. 
assured, Entire charge if desired. 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMANIA COLLEGE, 
F Switzerland). 
Boy Combining advantages of 
Swiss education, 
Commercial Course. 
i Winter Sports. 


S, ages 14-22. 


Modern 
Fees moderate. 


Languages. 





SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, Berkeley Street, London, W. 1 


EDUCATIONAL 
DAV IES’ Ss 


Civil Service—Administrative Group. 
— SULTS 1938 (First List) 





F, Ist, 3rd, 4th, sth and 6th Places. 
HOME CIVIL : 2nd, 4th and 1o other Places 
CONSULAR : 13 Places. 

I.C.S.: 10 Places 
DAVIES’S 
Sussex House, 1 Holiand Park, W.11 Park 4414. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 
41ST ANNUAL EDITION. 

N’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


P ATO 
d An aid to Parents in the selection of 
Schools and Tutors. 


Crown 8vo., 888 pages. Price §s., postage 6d. 


Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Tutors, 
Secretarial 

Schools 


Private and Public Sckcols for Boys and Girls, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c 
on the : — 
J & J. PATON, Educational Aga 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF commen. 


WES! MINS1E kK TU TOR>.— —Coaching 





NH 
University, 
Men or women students. 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, 
and list of recent successes, apply 
M.A., Oxon, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy 
Interviews by appointment only. ~ Tel. 








© OLLEGE 









AMPTHILL.—Public school 
Playing 


ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
This well-known School for 
occupies large modern premises in most 
all examina- 


Individual attention 
Illustrated pros- 


LAUSANNE 


Evelish- 
all examinations to University Entiance. 
Summer 
Ask for full and 
1ediate information by post or interview.—CooK’s 


Schoo! and Civil Service examinations. 
Individual tuition in weak 
advice 
Miss FREESTON, 
Artillery 
Stores). 
Abbey 2976. 








= LECTURES 
~ FRIENDS OF MADAME 


94 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. Park 7716. 
FREE OPENING LECTURE 





T HE 


Tiflis and the C. AUC ASUS in the time of Madame 


Blavatsky," by PRINCE MELIKOFI 
Thursday, Sept. 22nd at 8 p.m. Station: L aiteedke 
Grove, _ Buses §2 and 15§ to » door. 


two minutes. 


BLAVATSKY. | 


| 
| 





AU THORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


I !TERARY Typewrtg.. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon 
ARI ANE (( 








copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 


Mc} 








words ;: carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn ; : aa 
heets.—The Byron Bureau, Market P.. Newark, Notts. Only boarding school in Switzerland 
—— = where boys may sit for the English 
ART GALLERIES School Certificates and offering State 
[RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE, || Diploma in Languages—German, French. 
d Exhibition of 200 Paintings, Drawings, &c. Prospectus from the Headmaster 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 
Print Great Britain by W. Srreasicut anp Soxs Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, Londoa, E.C. 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 lriday, SEpicaten 


Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 


-TheStudy, 96Mari mePde..Leigh-on- Sea. 
YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—1od. per 1009 











by ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 








from £49 | Regular Service to: 
DURBAN CAPETOWN., PORT ELIZA: 
| Wont S88 DURBAN &  LOURENCO 





MARQUES & BEIRA 
Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
nade decks. Every facility for 
sport and_ recreation. Write 
for schedule of sailings. 


\ 








=. BUCKNALL 


LTD., 
E.C. 3. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
104-6 Leadenhall St., oe 


cue 








FOR THE TABL E, &c. 


YHETLAND LAMB.—The ereatesi table dec: cy. 

Ss Supplied at 1s. 2d. per |b. for hindquarters ; 
Is. per Ib. for forequarters 1s. 1d. per !b. tor sides, or 
whole carcase. Average weight hinds. 5/7 tgs 
lores, 43/64 Ibs. All carriage paid per Parcel Post. 
Despatch days Saturd ays and Wednesdays, commencing 
August 20th. Cash mo "epee M. ADIE & 
SONS. VOE, _SHE TLAN 


FRESH FRU iT ; 
\ PPLES.—tst grade English Dessert (Worcester Pear- 
f&X~ main) ro Ibs. box 4s., 5 boxes to same address 
3s. 6d. each, 20 Ibs. box 7s. each, § for 6s. 3d. each. 
Ist grade Cookers 20 Ibs. box §s. 9d., § for 5s. 3d. 
each. C.W.O. Carriage Paid.—KINGFISHER FRUIT 
FARM, Lyons Hall, Herefordshire. 

















W ANTED. “TO. PURC HA 


| “ADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
» PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COUOPIES.—T. J. GAston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








"MISC E LL ANEOUS 


| -~ 3GAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on ane. — ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





ws JNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
BUTE RS.—Double savings this year! Direct 
from Makers cuts out middlemen’s profits; and 


PRICES REDUCED all round—2s. per garment in 
some cases. Send for Free Patterns and Illus. Catalogue 
of lovely ‘*‘ B-P ’? Underwear, and compare quality and 
price with shop offers. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. 
Every size and style, for Women, Children, Men. 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED.—Write to Birkett & 
PHILLIPS, Ltp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 








College on the Rosenberg. 
ST. GALL [Switzerland] 


Largest boarding school 
Switzerland. Healthy mountain 
3,000 ft. Excellent for Summer and 
Winter Sports. Separate junior and 
senior buildings. Modern languages, 
preparation for Universities. Technical 
High Schools. Academy Commerce. 


for he IVS in 


site 


of 
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HOUSE FOR SALE 


( YLAYGATE, 24 min. Waterloo. W ell built labour 
saving detached house, attractive situation, 
good bed, bath, sep. W.C. Amply wired 24 | 25. 
Ideal boiler. Freehold £1,450 with garage £1 ce oe 
ticulars_ and _Photos. from Owner, | en, Cc lavone, 








WHERE TO LIVE | 


A -T WELWYN you are only hall “an hour fon 

London yet the unspoiled countryside of Hon 
furdshire is on the doorstep. The town is designed f 
sane modern re and you can rent a good- -sized h for 
there from £70 a. or buy from £700. Thustrated 
details from S WILLIAMS, The Estate Office, Welw’ 
Garden City, ‘Herts ; 3; Welwyn Garden 248, vn 


= —- 


HOLIDAYS — Bi 


(COMBINE Cure with Holidays at HARROGATE 
: The invigorating moorland air, the Many ente 
tainir ng things to do and see are as much a part of = 
Cure as the natural healing waters. There are Che . 
Monthly Returns by Rail.—Guide, C. H. Wisi, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate, — 


HOTE LS p 


ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Be (96 Belgrave Road, 5.\ 
| — Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night, Wath Poy 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, t. 3307, 


| ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCE; 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h, &c, 
water, Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager 
F{DINBURGH.- —T HE ALISON HOTE L.—Melvill 
| -Crescent T'gms.: “Melcrest.’ * Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in 








—_—_———.. 





AND BOARDING HOUsEs 


ERSHIREBRINE 















Englisu Country, 


Ask for wap Lae (34. post a ot 180 INNS 
g TE LS Preyer the 
iS ee 


PR A; Ltp., St. Gaenan’s tice SE, 
STREET. W.1. 
W ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.Wait, 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 58. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358. to 
2 gns. weekly. —V; ‘ict 7289 






193 Recent 





“RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH .—(Sandbanks).—H.: AVEN. 
or atta Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRY TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARN 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOT EL : 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F. AL MOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE—MELROSE, 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLty, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIE 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PErwick Bay & LINKS. 

















ES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 


(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 


VES 
| ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADEL fe Fa 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTL 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON H: NG L Coun: 


TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). = ge 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOT 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hott, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 

UPPINGHAM.—F ALCON | HOTEL. 


——— 





What could be more delightful than to spe nd a restful 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh, unspoilt 
countryside, its magnificent churches and quaint villages, 
and have luxurious modern comfort combined with the 
restful charm of the 18th century? Stay at the 
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SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 


(Tel. No. 5). R.A.C., A.A. Close to sea and golf 
and C. Lift. Private suites with bath room. 


r offices, 


Tue Srectat yn, Ltp., at th 















